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Notes and Observations 
STRATFORD AGAIN 


Tue subject of the Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford, was treated a year ago in this column. 
No excuse, however, is needed for returning to 
it, for the presentation of Shakespeare in the 
| place of his birth and under such splendid 
' conditions as the Memorial Theatre provides 
_ isa primary concern to all lovers of English and 
' England, and not least because the many 
foreigners who come from overseas to attend 
the performances regard them as setting a 
| Standard. Yet the fact is, Stratford has no 
standard. 
The Memorial Theatre has lately become a 
tmarkable institution. Those who attend it go 


there with no knowledge of whether they are 
going to see a fine performance or one that is 
very much the reverse. We pointed out last 
year that the productions of 1949, while often 
spectacular and original and exciting, lacked 
the first essential in the playing of Shakespeare 
—any consistent sense of the value and music of 
Shakespeare’s poetry, apart from Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle as Othello and any part which Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine happened to play. It was 
characteristic that by far the best production 
was Much Ado, which is largely written in prose. 

The accession this year of Mr. John Gielgud 
and Miss Peggy Ashcroft to the Company 
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promised a handsome rectification of this 
defect, and showed that the organizers were 
conscious of what needed doing. The total 
result, nevertheless, was erratic. Much Ado was 
improved to a point where it became as en- 
trancing a production of that comedy as one 
could hope to see. Has there ever been a 
better Benedick than Mr. Gielgud proved him- 
self, or has Mr. Gielgud ever played a char- 
acter more perfectly? To see his Benedick at 
the end of a week in which one had previously 
admired his Cassius, Angelo, and Lear, was to 
recognize the full scope and range of his genius. 
Measure for Measure was a memorable produc- 
tion of this difficult and splendid play. The 
Goya-like prison scene was so effective that 
there was a danger that the sinister memory of 
it would haunt one to the exclusion of the play- 
ing: nevertheless the acting throughout, except 
for a too clown-like Dogberry, was admirable. 
Lear started well, but went to pieces in a tur- 
moil of over-activity and restlessness, both 
physical and vocal, from which even Mr. 
Gielgud’s performance could not consistently 
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rescue it. Henry VIII was still the caricature of 
last year, while Julius Caesar must be reckoned 
as one of the least Shakespearian productions 
of a Shakespeare play ever offered to the public, 
Even Mr. Gielgud’s golden voice as Cassius was 
quickly lost in the general hubbub, and the 
scene of the funeral speeches, followed by a 
ludicrous tearing to pieces of Cinna, resembled 
the worst features of a cup-tie final. 

The future is obscure. Stratford has every- 
thing in its favour, enthusiastic direction, keen 
players, and a more than fervent audience, but 
not even the introduction of authentic Shake- 
spearian stars will get things right until a defi- 
nite artistic tradition is established whereby 
such productions as that of Julius Caesar become 
impossible. And that policy must take as its 
foundation the fact that Shakespeare is a 
romantic poet, and is not susceptible of being 
improved by being played with noisy and in- 
sensitive realism. The question is the more 
anxious since it is understood that next year’s 
programme will include The Tempest. 

G. B. 


Das Retrospective Gepack: Maurice Baring 


and T. E. 


Lawrence 


By SIR RONALD STORRS 


‘THE above-named volume, which will be avail- 
able for inspection by Members visiting the 
Association’s Headquarters at 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7, on Mondays to Fridays 
throughout January 1951, is half-bound in 
stout grey boards, backed and cornered by 
strong vellum; about as broad as it is long, and 
almost as thick, measuring some 4? by 5} inches; 
dimensions precluding ready carriage in vest, 
or any other pocket. It started as an album of 
stiff blank leaves on which Maurice Baring 
pasted, in no logical order or sequence of sub- 
ject language or date, poems and parts of 
poems cut by himself mostly from anthologies of 
accepted classics in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Russian; 
thus achieving a unique and eightfold present- 
ment of his eager far-flung appreciations. Many 
of the extracts are taken from the Hundred Best 


Poems in one or other of these languages, and 
from other like series. The task must have been 
long and laborious and, since many of the 
choices ran over to the backs of their first pages, 
often involved the mutilation of two or more 
copies of these various collections: a lamp of 
sacrifice as well as a labour of love. The choice 
is, for me, instinct with the pervasive elegiac 
mood underlying the gaiety of Maurice’s life 
and work. 

No anthology pleases everybody. I have can- 
vassed poetry-readers of the several nationali- 
ties and have sometimes found them inclined 
to praise sections other than their own; the 
French, owing to their frequent and violent 
changes of taste, proving the most critical. For 
myself, the French choice is one of the best, 
markedly happier than the Italian; as is the 
Greek than the Latin. The English sometimes 
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loses in ideal greatness what it gains in ‘all- 
round’ representation; yet what frugal justice 
could ever be imagined for the God’s plenty of 
our poetical inheritance? Of the Spanish I can 
follow but little; of the German hardly any- 
thing; of the Russian, nothing at all. 

Maurice Baring, on the contrary, was 
equally at home with the greatest writers in all 
these eight languages, with the then almost 
startling addition of the Danish. Indeed it may 
be said that he had absorbed the whole of Euro- 
pean culture, Portuguese included, although 
strangely, there is no Camoens here. His 
knowledge and Schwdrm were not expressed in 
vague undocumented enthusiasm; they were 
exact and clear; never academic—still less 
pedantic—but always scholarly; with the effect 
of profound learning ever so lightly worn. Here 
indeed was instruction with delight. He loved 
book talk: discussions about style, metres, in- 
fluences, translations; and in this respect he 
took his acquired and cultivated inheritance 
very seriously, even glorying to a certain extent 
in the height of his brow. 

He hated deprecation or depreciation of high 
literature, going so far as to protest in The Times: 
‘When people hide or deny their culture—and 
I mean deny, not modestly conceal it—laugh 
at culture . . . I see red; because I regard this 
culture as the bulwark of our civilization, 
rapidly alas being undermined by the relent- 
less tide of education; and our most precious 
heritage, which we are fast losing.’ Thus, to 
a letter he wrote me in the mid-thirties he 
adds: ‘I am sending you for Christmas the 
second edition of Have you Anything To Declare? 
You will note that I have deleted a translation 
by Andrew Lang of an epigram of Rufinus, 
and inserted one of my own. The reason of this 
is that the Dons at Oxford, who are preparing 
a complete translation of the Anthology, pre- 
ferred my version.’ 

Withal he could be touchingly humble, ask- 
ing—and often following—the advice of mani- 
fest inferiors. He had given me, for suggestions, 
the proofs of this book; and I found that he had 
rendered Horace’s flavam comam by ‘sun-kist 
hair’. I asked him why not ‘yellow hair’, as 
Horace had written—probably for the excel- 
lent reason that yellow hair was as stimulating 
to South Europeans as black hair is to Nordics; 
and when he insisted, I begged him to stand 
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for two minutes at Hyde Park Corner and watch 
the buses pass. It was the moment when a cer- 
tain orange was being widely advertised, and 
he had to endure the procession in both direc- 
tions of some fifty or sixty buses labelled, in 
twenty-inch lettering, ‘Sunkist’. By luncheon I 
had received a telegram: ‘Printing Yellow, 
Maurice.’ 

This master of eight cultures records with 
obvious happiness how once, when as war cor- 
respondent in the Russo-Japanese War in 
Manchuria, he could not decipher the address 
on a Russian telegram and, asked the censor’s 
Cossack servant what it was; ‘He patted me on 
the back and said, “‘No, little pigeon—I am 
like you, I can’t read or write either” ’. 

His deep and reverent enthusiasm for poetry 
seemed even to stimulate his affectionate ex- 
tempore parodies and perversions of the clas- 
sics, sometimes by ‘safety qualifications like a 
Liberal M.P.’ as, for instance, in La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci: 


Most of the sedge seems to have withered 
from the pond, 

And practically no bird appears, for the 
moment, to be singing. 


He also liked exchanging alternate stanzas of 
Swinburne’s Dolores in a rich Irish brogue, or 
quoting Christmas carols in the heavy German 
accent of a royal prince of forty years ago. 

In all companies he was prodigal of himself 
—of the overflowing measure of his endow- 
ment. Indeed, he was generous in every way. 
When my books were burned with my other 
possessions in Cyprus, there came a cable: 
‘Sending library, Maurice.’ In due course a 
small but heavy chest arrived, containing his 
own travelling library of little classics, in seven 
languages. And the day before I was leaving for 
France in 1937, he wrote: “You can do some- 
thing for me in Paris. You can go to a book- 
shop called Louis Conard, No. 6 Place de la 
Madeleine. He has beautiful books. I should 
like you to explain to him that the reason why 
I write him, when I do, such awful scrawls, is 
that I can’t hold a pen or pencil. I should like 
you to get yourself a present there from me. I 
enclose the wherewithal.’ And as he said good- 
bye to a visitor at Halfway House, his sea-side 
home in Rottingdean, he would stop before a 
bookshelf, pull out a Virgil or Horace, and thrust 
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it into one’s hand with an inscription ‘From 
Publius Maro’ or ‘From Walter Savage Baring.’ 


Maurice compiled eleven other Gepdcks of 
Literary Luggage. The first was Das Gepack, 
and the series was continued by Das grosse 
Gepack, Das kleine Gepick, Das feine Gepick, 
Das Gepick Sappho, Mein Gepick, Das unbe- 
schrankte Gepick, Das grenzenlose Gepick, and Uno 
Avulso Gepack—a slip for primo avulso,' this last 
referring to the Sibyl’s instructions to Aeneas 
for plucking the Golden Bough. 

The sixth, Das Definitive, about an inch thick, 
he gave to my uncle, Harry Cust,?on whose death 
in 1917 it was given to me by his widow’—to 
perish in 1931, with my library and Lawrence’s 
hundred letters, in the burning of Government 
House, Cyprus. The occasion of the gift preyed 
upon me at first, troubling me with strange 
dreams, of which I recorded one from a war 
journey in the French T.B.D. Mamelouke: 


‘Just before dawn I had an odd dream. I was 
talking with loved ‘H.C. to whom I said that 
some of the passages in Maurice Baring’s 
Gepéck were unworthy. He agreed and said 
he would like to talk about it again tomorrow 
—by which I saw he did not know, as I did, 
that he was dead. I tried to keep the know- 
ledge from my expression, when I began 
to notice that he was talking with a woman 
who had his own face and features. I saw she 
knew what I did, and with a terrible strain- 
ing look she signed to me to keep the know- 
ledge from him, and the face became N’s, 
and I awoke.’ 


Das Retrospective Gepick, my primary theme, 
was presented to Lawrence, inscribed ‘T. E. 
Shaw from Maurice Baring April 9 1929’, and 
it evoked from him a characteristic letter of 
thanks (which I afterwards copied inside of its 
top cover). 

(Undated) 

Dear M. B., 

It arrived: it isa gorgeous little thing: little! 

* “Primo avulso non deficit alter Aureus’ (Aeneid, vi. 
143-4), rendered by Dryden ‘The first thus rent, a 
second will arise’. 

2 Author of Non Nobis, Oxford Book of English Verse. See 
py of National Biography, 1910-20, and Orientations 

2, 11. 


3 Nina Cust, sculptor and poet, author of Not all the Suns 
and A Tub of Gold Fishes. 
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Its as fat as Chesterton and Belloc combined, 
and ever so much riper then the best Stilton, 
For a month, now, I’ve been here, almost 
without a book, but trying to do the Odyssey: 
and upon that bareness arrived your selec- 
tion of thousands of good poems. I’ve only 
dipped, so far: read about 100 pieces. Mostly 
English, they being the easiest: but in time 
I’ll manage all the lot, except the Russian, 
They'll defeat me, probably for ever. I do 
not think I’ll tackle another language. 
This is only a note of receipt. Later there 
shall be a letter. It is a most sumptuous 
gift, and I’m going to use it gratefully for 


— Yours, 


T. E. S. 


(The only other letters from Lawrence to Baring 
known to me contain an acknowledgment of the 
great poem to Lord Lucas—ZIn Memoriam A.H. 


‘I think that if ever a death poem has been 
good, it is yours. It takes me, each time I 
read it, absolutely by the throat . . . 80 
simply sincere, and grievous, and splendid. 
I think Lucas will live, thanks to you, for as 
long as your language. You have the gift— 
the great gift—of just putting out your 
finger effortlessly, to touch us in the heart. ... 
Damn it all, what a slow and clumsy way of 
saying that you have lifted me right out of 
myself in happiness. It’s a wonderful thing: 
makes me shiver.’) 


About the same time Lawrence wrote on my 
return from a health voyage: 


38171 A/C Shaw 
R.A.F. Cattewater, 
Plymouth 


Dear R. S., 

Maurice Baring told me you were back. 
Did it do good? Are you fit, or fitter 
even?... 

M. B. has given me a huge Gepdck: five 
times as fat as yours, and stuffed full of glory. 
I did not know there were so many 
poems, in it and outside it. Half of it is 
strange to me. 


5-529: 


Yours 
T. E. S. 


For reading the poems Lawrence and I had 
about the same equipment, save that he had 
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more German (he could hardly have had less!) 
and, I should say, less Italian. To our equal 
and total Russian blanks was added, for him, 
an active resentment against the additional 
Cyrillic characters—as ‘an irritating travesty 
of the noble Greek alphabet’. Lawrence loved 
his Gepack, and was reading it shortly before he 
rode out to meet his death. A little later it was 
most kindly entrusted by his family to me. 
Since then it has travelled with me almost 
everywhere: from coast to coast of the United 
States and Canada; through every country in 
Europe and, during the late war, from Portugal 
to Ceylon, from Tunis to the Persian Gulf; 
from Alexandria, through Khartoum and Jed- 
dah, to Ethiopia. I read it then in aeroplanes— 
partly to distract my mind from its perennial 
fear ‘of that which is high’: now I read it in 
trains, tubes, and buses. Two years ago I took it 
to Caterham for a lecture on Lawrence to the 
Guards. I put it carefully into the car for my 
return, and next morning—it had gone, with- 
out track of memory where last held or seen. I 
searched and inquired feverishly of all prob- 
able, possible—imaginable finders; advised that 
gloomy Limbo of umbrellas in the Lambeth 
Road; advertised in the agony column of The 
Times, and finally wrote in contrition and des- 
pair to Arnold Lawrence, who treated my 
carelessness with generous and forgiving sym- 
pathy; and I gave up hope. More than a year 
later I found it, quite by chance, under an 
immovably ponderous sofa in a dust-sheeted 
room of our Chelsea flat; and in the ecstasy of 
my relief came near vowing to wear it hence- 
forth chained—even soldered—to my person. 
The warning has been sharp, and I suppose 
that the contents of a book carrying, apart 
from its intrinsic interest, the linking of such 
names as Lawrence and Baring, should be in- 
sured against oblivion by copy, photostat, or 
perhaps micro-photography. I have often been 
urged to publish it, on the high authority of 
these two names, and, assuming (as I hope I 
might) permission, I do sometimes wonder 
whether there may not be room for such a poly- 
glot anthology—slim enough, thus reduced, to 
conciliate all but the extreme purist, whether 
tailor or wife, who will not allow a pocket to 
hold anything at all. Publication would cer- 
tainly be the only hope of survival for the 
Gepack otherwise than as a treasured private 
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relic or as an ‘association-value’ under museum 
glass; indeed, apart from the gracious and 
original thought one can hardly pretend that 
the sweet deaths of so many helpless little books 
were really needed to distil the quintessential 
sweetest perfumes of this Pentecostal poesy, in 
the exclusive personal possession of which 
pleasure must sometimes be tinged with guilt. 
(Maurice himself wrote to me that: ‘For the 
making of the earlier Gepdcks hundreds of books 
were slaughtered. I got more cunning as the 
time went on and more economical.’) 

I can even believe that, just as Maurice was 
in himself an arch-reconciler of humanity 
wherever and however he found it, in like wise 
his Gepdck might offer to many nations, irre- 
spective of creed or curtain, a permanent as well 
as a portable Festival of Europe. Several of us 
had indeed pressed him to prepare his own 
memorial—in such a gathering of his Masters 
and friends, or in an enlarged Have You Any- 
thing to Declare? And his spirit was, in this also, 
willing. But in the greater book of Destiny it 
was written otherwise. 

For by a heart-rending perversity of fate this 
kindest, most sociable and hospitable, as well as 
inspiring of men, in the plenitude of his intel- 
lectual and artistic powers, passed the last eight 
years of his life lying in a steady, remorseless 
crescendo of discomfort, disability, and nerve- 
racking pain. As early as 1936 he wrote: ‘I am 
in London from Monday till Thursday having 
what is called treatment. The doctor asked me 
if I could still understand simple sentences. I 
said, yes, I could read words of one letter like 
the Queen in Alice in Wonderland.’ A little later, 
‘My doctor is no doubt doing me good, but he 
makes one feel as if one had been walking up 
Mount Everest.’ 

By 1937 he ends a letter thus, “Yours, while 
this machine is to him . . .’ with a yet more 
pathetic postscript: 


My body is a broken toy 
Which nobody can mend. 
Useless alike for play or ploy, 
But all things end. 

The siege of Troy 

Came one day to an end. 
My body is a broken toy 
Which nobody can mend, 


In 1939 I found him, on a visit to Rottingdean, 





‘Gasping, slateblue, trembling and shudder- 
ing himself to a death indefinitely postponed. 
Moving from bed to bed. Jarred by the 
lightest sound ; exhausted by all continuance. 
Walks easier downstairs than on level, where 
has to be steered at every turn. Uncomplain- 
ing, witty, gay’; 
so that to the last he could have said truly: 


Amid the mass of ruins they did make 
Safe and all scarless still remains my mind. 


Maurice lay for his last five years at Eilean 
Aigas in Scotland; living, in every sense, for the 
liberation of Paris. He died on 14 December 
1945. In a notebook opened after his death, and 
dated 1941, was found: 


My soul is an immortal toy 
Which nobody can mar, 
An instrument of praise and joy: 
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My soul is an immortal toy; 

Though rusted from the world’s alloy 
It glitters like a star; 

My soul is an immortal toy 

Which nobody can mar. 


Multae terricolis linguae, Caelestibus una. 

Many the tongues terrestrial 

But one alone Celestial. 
What mere success or memory of success in 
sport, society, politics—even in the fine arts— 
could have sustained a man stretched so long on 
the rack of never-relenting pain? What could 
have availed but the spirit of the many voices 
become one, that celestial voice of the spirit on 
earth; which, through our own noble language 
and through the fellowship of comparison and 
translation of the thought and form expressed 
by others, is, after all, the cause and the pur- 
pose of our English inheritance? 


The Fibula 


s, through the bent 


Across the hummocked site 
Of the old Roman camp the young herd went, 


His keen blue eyes— 


Still kindled with the love that overnight 
Had taken him by surprise— 


Suddenly caught a bright 


Glitter of gold, where, in the morning light 


A little heap of soil 


A mole with patient toil 


Had turned up in his tunnelling shewed brown 
Amid the green; and, stooping down, 

He picked up a fine brooch some skilled long-dead 
Roman had wrought with curious art 

For his dead love: and now, as he 


Fingered it wonderingly, 
He knew within his heart, 


A lucky destiny 
Had surely led 


His footsteps, to discover 


In the gold trinket of the Roman lover 


The very token to express 


Unto his living love the newfound happiness 


Of his own inarticulate ecstasy. 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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The Vicar of Grasby 


By SIR CHARLES TENNYSON 


Tue poetry of Charles Tennyson Turner is to- 
day almost unknown. The four volumes which 
he published during his life (in 1830, 1864, 
1868, and 1873) are seldom to be found in 
book-shops, and few modern readers will face 
the 340 sonnets contained in the memorial 
volume edited by James Spedding and issued 
by Kegan Paul & Co. in 1880. Yet a selection 
of, perhaps, a hundred of these might have an 
abiding charm, both for the picture which they 
would give of the life of a country parson in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and for their revela- 
tion of the poet’s simple, saintly, and delicately 
perceptive spirit. 

Charles Tennyson, to give him his baptis- 
mal name, was Alfred Tennyson’s best-loved 
brother, with whom he remained throughout 
their joint lives on terms of most intimate affec- 
tion, not to be disturbed even by the calami- 
tous weakness which wrecked Charles’s life for 
nearly twenty years and the results of which 
nearly ruined Alfred’s also. 

He was, in youth, the most beloved and not 
the least brilliant of the family; his contribu- 
tions to Poems by Two Brothers almost equalled 
Alfred’s in number, though not in quality; he 
was a scholar and prizeman at Cambridge and 
his little volume of 1830, which was published 
while he was still an undergraduate, was warmly 
praised by Leigh Hunt and by Coleridge, 
many of whose comments were printed in Sped- 
ding’s Edition of 1880. He was known to be the 
heir of his great-uncle Sam Turner, who 
owned several hundred acres of land on the 
Lincolnshire wolds about Caister and Grasby, 
and it was understood that he would be Vicar 
of Grasby when this living fell vacant. This was 
a fair prospect but, alas, he could not escape 
the nervous melancholy which lay in wait for 
all the Tennyson brothers as they reached 
maturity. There- were signs of this even in his 
undergraduate volume of 1830—for example 
in the following sonnet: 


A Birthday 


The summer tide has brought my natal hour: 
Comes it to usher days of bliss or bane? 


To set a seal on grief? or to empower 
With tenfold strength the tyranny of pain? 
Oh! might we summon back by charm of art, 
Those days of bloodless food and placid sleep, 
Which crept, exhaling from the mother’s 
heart, 
So holy, dreamless, innocent, and deep! 
We leave the womb to slumber on the breast, 
We leave the breast to climb upon the knee, 
Soon beckon’d off by dolour and unrest, 
Till our first sympathies are hard to see, 
-Which passion’s heavy overgrowths invest, 
Scarce disentwined by keen Philosophy! 
1830 


Soon after he had left Cambridge, he suc- 
cumbed to some nervous complaint, involving 
a good deal of neuralgic pain. A doctor pre- 
scribed opium, and in a short time poor Charles 
had become a listless victim of the perilous 
habit, ceasing to write and even to read, and 
making no use, as his brother Frederick said, 
either of body or soul. His succession to his 
uncle and his appointment to the vicarage of 
Grasby (1833/4) helped him towards recovery 
and by 1836 he was well enough to marry 
Louisa Sellwood, but before long he had suc- 
cumbed again. His wife struggled nobly to free 
him from the obsession and in time succeeded, 
but at the expense of her own mental health. 
She had to be placed under medical care; 
Charles’s home was broken up and the collapse 
of his marriage led to the rupture of Alfred’s 
engagement to Louisa’s sister Emily. It was not 
till 1849 that Charles could be reunited to his 
wife and Alfred’s broken engagement renewed. 
The remaining thirty years of his life Charles 
spent in his vicarage, rarely leaving it except to 
visit his mother at Hampstead or Alfred at 
Farringford or Aldworth. Grasby is bleak and 
isolated, with a mere handful of rustic pari- 
shioners, but he lavished on it not only the 
treasures of his affections but the greater part 
of the money which he had inherited from his 
uncle. He was unsparing in charity, no beggar 
however disreputable left him empty handed 
and he provided the parish, at his own cost, 








with a new church, vicarage, and school. So 
he lived on selfless, ascetic, and profoundly 
christian, yet with a delicate and humorous 
perception of the life about him, which found 
expression in a continual flow of sonnets. 

The calamity which broke up his marriage 
was, no doubt, chiefly responsible for the long 
gap between his volume of 1830 and the issue 
of his second in 1864. But it was not the only 
cause. During these years Alfred Tennyson had 
risen from obscurity, through obloquy and 
ridicule, to be the acknowledged leader of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. Charles was always most 
humble about his own gifts and his heart had, 
no doubt, been more concerned with Alfred’s 
success than with any thought of his own. It was 
not till Alfred’s position had been firmly estab- 
lished by his publications of the eighteen- 
fifties (In Memoriam, Maud, and The Idylls of the 
King) that the elder brother felt the wish to 
come forward again. The same humility af- 
fected his choice of form and subject. Here, too, 
he shrank from challenging comparison with 
Alfred, concentrating almost entirely on the 
sonnet and confining himself more and more 
to incidents in his daily life as a parish priest, 
which stirred his emotion or fancy. The result 
was, on the whole, fortunate. That he had 
power to rise above this level is shown by the 
first half of his sonnet The Ocean from the 
volume of 1830: 


The Ocean, at the bidding of the moon, 
For ever changes with his restless tide; 
Flung shoreward now, to be regather’d soon 
With kingly pauses of reluctant pride 

And semblance of return. Anon from home 
He issues forth again, high ridged and free; 
The seething hiss of his tumultuous foam 
Like armies whispering where great echoes be 


But he was not able to maintain such elevation, 
and the considerable number of sonnets which 
he devoted to religious and theological subjects 
rarely stand the test of time. To him can most 
fitly be applied the title which Victorian critics 
often gave to Alfred, one aspect of whose genius 
it well described ‘The poet of the affections’ 
—affections for people, for places, for beasts, 
birds, insects and even inanimate things. 

I like to think of a selection of his sonnets 
divided into groups, and headed by a group 
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illustrating his tender and sensitive personality 
and his daily life as a country clergyman, 
Here are three of the poems which such a first 
group might include: 


Our New Church Clock 

Henceforward shall our Time be plainly 
read— 

Down in the nave I catch the twofold beat 

Of those full-weighted moments overhead; 

And hark! the hour goes clanging down the 
street 

To the open plain! How sweet at eventide 

Will that clear music be to toil-worn men! 

Calling them home, each to his own fire- 
side; 

How sweet the toll of all the hours till then! 

The cattle, too, the self-same sound shall 
hear, 

But they can never know the power it wields 

O’er human hearts, that labour, hope, and 
fear; 

Our village-clock means nought to steed or 
steer ; 

The call of Time will share each twinkling 
ear 

With summer flies and voices from the fields! 


1873 
After the School-Feast 

The Feast is o’er—the music and the stir— 
The sound of bat and ball, the mimic gun; 
The lawn grows darker, and the setting sun 
Has stolen the flash from off the gossamer, 
And drawn the midges westward; youth’s 

glad cry— 
The smaller children’s fun-exacting claims, 
Their merry raids across the graver games, 
Their ever-crossing paths of restless joy, 
Have ceased—And, ere a new Feast-day 

shall shine, 
Perchance my soul to other worlds may pass; 
Another head in childhood’s cause may plot, 
Another Pastor muse in this same spot, 
And the fresh dews, that gather on the grass 
Next morn, may gleam in every track but 

mine! 

1873 
The Lattice at Sunrise 

As on my bed at dawn I mused and prayed, 
I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall, 
The flaunting leaves and flitting birds withal— 
A sunny phantom interlaced with shade; 
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‘Thanks be to heaven,’ in happy mood I 
said, 

‘What sweeter aid my matins could befall 

Than this fair glory from the East hath made? 

What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all, 

To bid us feel and see! We are not free 

To say we see not, for the glory comes 

Nightly and daily like the flowing sea; 

His lustre pierceth through the midnight 
glooms 

And, at prime hour, behold! He follows me 

With golden shadows to my secret rooms!’ 

1864 


Next, would come a group, ‘Men, Women, 
and Children’, and here, although Charles’s 
marriage was childless, the children are the 
most winning, the Vicar’s comments on his 
adult parishioners often showing more than a 
touch of grimness and irony: 


The Old Fox-Hunter 


To some this rich and multifarious world 

Is void without the chase; poor Reynard’s 
scent 

Is the prime smell beneath the firmament, 

And all besides is into Limbo hurl’d; 

To-day will be the first meet of the hounds; 

The wind blows south, and, in the early 
dark, 

The squire sits gazing o’er his dusky park, 

While, in his ears, the horn already sounds; 

Yon furzy levels harbour all his hopes, 

No other field of glory ranks with them; 

Fair Athens and divine Jerusalem 

Are moving to the Dawn with Hunter’s 
Copse, 

And the Home-cover; but the squire ignores 

All fame, that mounts not at his kennel-doors. 

1873 
To a ‘Tenting’ Boy 

Early thou goest forth, to put to rout 

The thievish rooks, that all about thee sail; 

While thy tin tube, and monitory shout 

Report thy lonely function to the vale; 

From spot to spot thou rovest far and near, 

While the sick ewe in the next pasture 
ground 

Lifts her white eyelash, points her languid 
ear, 

And turns her pensive face towards the 
sound ; 


All day thy little trumpet wails about 
The great brown field, and, whilst I slowly 
climb 
The grassy slope, with ready watch drawn 
out, 
To meet thy constant question of the time, 
Methinks I owe thee much, my little boy, 
For this new duty, and its quiet joy. 
I 


The next group would be ‘Birds, Beasts, 
and Insects’. Here I feel it necessary to give 
a larger number of examples, for Charles loved 
birds and beasts almost as much as children, 
and even insects claimed a large share of his 
affection: 


The Flock for the Market 


Two hundred strong they pour’d into the 
field, 
A gentle host, for one brief night’s repose 
Before the market, for their doom was seal’d; 
They left their pasture ere the morn arose. 
I listen’d, while that multitudinous sound 
Peal’d from the highway through the twi- 
light air, 
A cry for light, while all was dark around, 
A throng of voices like a people’s prayer. 
Slow broke the dawn; the flock went plod- 
ding on 
Into the distance, some at once to bleed, 
Some to be scatter’d wide on moor and mead. 
But while I sigh’d to think that all were gone 
A little lark, their field-mate of the night, 
Saw them from heaven and sang them out of 


sight. 1880 


To a Starved Hare in the Garden in Winter 


Soft-footed stroller from the herbless wood, 

Stealing so mutely through my garden 
ground, 

I will not baulk thine eager quest for food, 

Nor take thy life, nor startle thee with sound. 

I spared the wanton squirrel, though I saw 

His autumn raid upon my nuts and cones, 

I spared his frisky brush and bushy jaw; 

And shall I wound the poor dishearten’d 
ones? 

Come freely: in my heart thy charter lies; 

Feed boldly—what thou gain’st I cannot 
lose. 

When robin shuffles on the snow-white sill, 
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We serve his winsome hunger; who would 
choose 
To daunt his ruddy breast and wistful eyes? 
But hare or robin, it is hunger still. 
1880 


The Vacant Cage 


Our little bird in his full day of health 
With his gold-coated beauty made us glad, 
But when disease approach’d with cruel 
stealth, 
A sadder interest our smiles forbad. 
How oft we watched him, when the night 
hours came, 
His poor head buried near his bursting heart, 
Which beat within a puft and troubled frame; 
But he has gone at last, and play’d his part: 
The seed-glass, slighted by his sickening taste, 
The little moulted feathers, saffron-tipt, 
The fountain, where his fever’d bill was dipt, 
The perches, which his failing feet embraced, 
All these remain—not even his bath 
removed— 
But where’s the spray and flutter that we 
loved? 
1864 


A Summer Night in the Beehive 


The little bee returns with evening’s gloom, 
To join her comrades in the braided hive, 
Where, housed beside their mighty honey- 
comb, 
They dream their polity shall long survive. 
Still falls the summer night—the browsing 
horse 
Fills the low portal with a grassy sound 
From the near paddock, while the water- 
course 
Sends them sweet murmurs from the 
meadow-ground ; 
None but such peaceful noises break the hush, 
Save Pussey, growling, in the thyme and sage, 
Over the thievish mouse, in happy rage; 
At last, the flowers against the threshold 
brush 
In morning airs—fair shines the uprisen sun. 
Another day of honey has begun! , 
1868 
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Lastly, come sonnets on places and it seems 
most fitting to close my selection with some 
touching lines written, I imagine, in the eigh- 
teen-sixties, at the beginning of the road which 
leads to Somersby from the little market town 
of Spilsby: 


Time and Twilight 


In the dark twilight of an autumn morn, 

I stood within a little country-town, 

Wherefrom a long acquainted path went 
down 

To the dear village haunts where I was 
born; , 

The low of oxen on the rainy wind, 

Death and the Past, came up the well-known 
road, 

And bathed my heart with tears, but stirr’d 
my mind 

To tread once more the track so long untrod; 

But I was warn’d, ‘Regrets which are not 
thrust 

Upon thee, seek not; for this sobbing breeze 

Will but unman thee; thou art bold to trust 

Thy woe-worn thoughts among these roaring 


trees, 

And gleams of by-gone playgrounds—Is’t no 
crime 

To rush by night into the arms of Time?’ 


1864 


Coleridge, in his notes on Charles’s volume of 
1830, said that he certainly had poetic taste 
and the feeling and plastic power of a poet, 
though it was too early to say what he would 
become. Alfred, in his prefatory verses to 
Spedding’s volume, called him: 


True poet, surely to be found 
When truth is found again. 


Perhaps, when paper is more plentiful and 
the thoughts of publishers are therefore less 
concentrated on the ‘best-seller’, someone may 
be tempted to issue a selection which will 
enable the world to judge how far Charles 
Turner merits these tributes from famous con- 
temporaries. 
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Jane, Queen of England 


I THINK her hands were lissom and long-fingered, 
that lavender about her dresses lingered, 

that jewels and lace were carefully adjusted, 

books well arranged and dusted, 

her spinet brightly tended, 

and all her music orderly and mended; 


Her life was so well laid 


that she was thrifty as a serving maid. 


She put away her first half-finished sonnet, 
and easel with the trivial painting on it, 
and, unacclaimed, submitted to the Crown 
that bowed her young head down: 
When came the call to death, 
she drew one little sharp and sobbing breath, 
and passed as schoolgirls pass 
hearing the school-bell summons to a class. 
IDA SUTHERLAND GROOM 


The Imagery of Romeo and Fultet 


By E. C. PETTET 


WHILE it is a commonplace that the plot of 
Romeo and Juliet depends to an exceptional 
degree on chance and so distinguishes the play 
from the rest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, much 
less attention has been paid to the note of Fate 
and premonition,’ affecting characters and 
audience alike, with which Shakespeare invests 
every major development in the story. Yet—to 
say nothing of the opening Chorus*—this note 


? Granville Barker in Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series, 
appears to me unable to make up his mind whether the 
play is ‘a tragedy of fated disaster’ or not. F. S. Boas, 
however, is quite explicit on this point: ‘No a priori ideas 
that Shakespeare is pre-eminently the poet of free-will as 
opposed to necessity should prevent us from recognizing 
that in Romeo and Juliet, following the steps of Brooke, and 
treating a characteristically medieval theme, he has 
given to Fate a prominence unique in his writings’— 
(Shakspere and his Predecessors (London, 1940), p. 214). 

? This piece of journeyman work, which may not be 
Shakespeare’s composition, is chiefly a summary of the 
plot, and such prophecy as it contains is therefore auto- 
matic and does not deserve much attention. Yet since one 
phrase at least, ‘a pair of star-crossed lovers’, reverberates 
and lodges in the imagination, it is worth noting the 


is sounded quite early, for in the fourth scene, 
just as we have established for ourselves the 
familiar image of Romeo as a callow, love- 
bilious youth, cut exactly to the pattern of 
Elizabethan sonnet and romantic love senti- 
ment, something suddenly happens to him—or 
rather, through the artfulness of Shakespeare’s 
character transformations, to the poetry that 
he speaks. After a spate of conventional 
romantic-love rhetoric, aerated by the gay, 
glittering bubbles of Mercutio, we are abruptly, 
surprisingly arrested by a deeper, more reso- 
nant poetry: 
My mind misgives 

Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels, and expire the term 

Of a despised life closed in my breast 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death. 





opinion of a recent critic who describes the sonnet as ‘an 
admirable prologue, sounding the tragic note like a 
tolling beli’ (Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare (London, 1948), p. 220). 
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This note is only a fleeting one: even before 
Romeo has completed his sentence he is the 
love-sick youth again, striking a theatrical pose 
with his ‘despised life’ and fancifully playing 
with the idea of death. But for the moment he 
has created a powerful anticipatory image of 
what he is so soon to become: if not a strictly 
tragic figure, at least one who leaps defiantly to 
his fulfilment under the dark shadow of doom. 

Another such cold, eclipsing shadow falls for 
a while over the most serenely joyful passage 
of the play—the first private interview of the 
lovers, under the balcony. After the lyricism 
and the warm, unfolding passion of their love- 
declarations, a vague, inexplicable fear suddenly 
clutches Juliet: 


Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract tonight; 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘It lightens’. 


But again this chill, this intuition of an hostile 
Fate, is but a moment’s impression. It is in the 
climax of the first part of the play, the hasty, 
secret marriage of the lovers, that the atmo- 
sphere grows heavy and portentous with doom. 
There is the unconscious prophecy and the 
ignorant, reckless challenge of Romeo’s words 
to Friar Lawrence: 


Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine— 


words that, once we know the play well, throw 
us forward to the ‘lean abhorred monster’ of 
the last scene, who makes Juliet his prey. There 
is the sermonizing, but scarcely less impressive 
note of Friar Lawrence’s meditation: 


These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die, like fire and 
powder, 

Which as they kiss consume; 


and there is the pathetic irony of his first words 
as he catches sight of Juliet stepping so blithely 
towards them: 
O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint’ 


? nm. vi. 16-17. I cannot agree with the contention of 
A. E. Armstrong in his Shakespeare’s Imagination (London, 
1946), p. 120, that these words are inept and inappro- 
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—words that have a particular intensity if we 
recall the almost identical sentiment of Romeo 
when he saw Juliet for the first time: 


Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 


From this point we are never allowed to 
forget the impending stroke of doom, for at 
every important juncture in the rest of the play 
the lips of the lovers are touched with premoni- 
tion. Sometimes it seems as though they are the 
mouthpieces of Fate rather than themselves, 
The Juliet of that wonderful aubade in Act m, 
Scene v, is a woman, warm and tender and 
passionate, living for the hour, as she is also the 


Lady of all traditional romance; but before J 


Romeo parts from her for the last time she is 
wide-eyed and terror-struck by her own strange 
vision : 
O God! I have an ill-divining soul: 
Methinks I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; 


and we are petrified by the truth of her vision. 
There is her anticipation of the very course of 
action that Friar Lawrence proposes to her, 
while just before she swallows the potion, as 
her mother and the Nurse leave her, she again 
horrifies us with her own prophetic fear: 


Farewell!—God knows when we shall meet 
again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 
veins, 

That almost freezes up the heat of life. 


Finally, there is the cheat, the truth and the lie 
of Romeo’s dream—the more pathetic for its 
touch of humour and hyperbole—a moment 





priate and are only to be accepted by admitting the 
latent association of ‘light’ with ‘flint’ and with ‘fire and 
powder’ some lines earlier. ‘Everlasting flint’ appears to 
me (as to Dowden in his ‘Arden’ edition—footnote, 
p. 87) an admirable image for the hardness of life’s path, 
which—so the Friar thinks—is likely to be too much for 
such a delicate creature as Juliet. Mr. Armstrong says 
that it would have been more appropriate to suggest that 
the grass hardly bent beneath her tread. Actually Q 1 has 
just such a line: ‘So light of foot ne’er hurts the trodden 
flower.’ But it is safer to follow the Folio as Shakespeare's 
authentic or revised version, though the phrase ‘everlast- 
ing flint? may have come to Shakespeare in the way Mr. 
Armstrong ingeniously suggests. What I am objecting 
to is the opinion that the F. version is inept. 
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before Balthasar brings him the false report of 
Juliet’s death: 


I dreamt my lady came and found me dead— 

Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave 
to think !— 

And breathed such life with kisses in my lips 

That I revived, and was an emperor. 


With so much emphasis on Fate there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that Shakespeare 
makes frequent use of the time-old symbol of 
the stars in his imagery. Nor, in such a story of 
romantic love, is it remarkable to find the star- 
image employed in a second conventional way 
—as a metaphor for feminine beauty (especi- 
ally for the eyes of the Lady) and for the 
attraction of lovers. What is, however, of 
interest is the way in which Shakespeare subtly 
fuses these two sorts of star-image; and perhaps 
the most striking example of this interpenetra- 
tion is to be observed in some of the lines 
spoken by Romeo as he watches Juliet at her 
balcony : 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her 
head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame 
those stars 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy regions stream so 
bright 

That birds would sing and think it were not 
night. 


No doubt this passage could be dismissed as yet 
another typical conceit of the time. But the 
scene in which the lines occur is singularly free 
from the extravagant conceits and artificiali- 
ties of Petrarchan love-poetry, which Shake- 
speare appropriately reserves for the early 
Romeo, the youth in love with love; and if we 
submit our imagination to the full effect of the 
scene, this sustained star-image transcends the 
mere conceit to assume a new meaning. Juliet 
is now Romeo’s star, his fate; and, as his star, 
she has the magical power of transforming 
night into day, of changing his wretchedness 
into radiant joy and the bitter hatred of their 
families into love. 


A$ 
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There is a similar, though slighter overtone } 
earlier in the play, when old Capulet says to 
Paris: 

At my poor house look to behold this night 


Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven 
bright. 


Here, too, it is of course possible to skip the 
image of ‘earth-treading stars’ as a familiar 
cliché for beautiful women; but, taking it in 
conjunction with the phrase ‘dark heaven’, we 
may perhaps catch in it a faint announcement 
of one of the fundamental themes of the play— 
of the hardness and misery of human destiny, 
sweetened, if but for a brief moment, with 
beauty and love. 

In the star-imagery of Juliet’s speech when 
she is waiting vainly, after the killing of Tybalt, 
for Romeo to come to her— 


And, when he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun 


we certainly have, so far as Juliet herself is con- 
cerned, a playful, fanciful conceit, for in her 
passion and fulfilment she cannot really think 
of her lover as dead. Yet—once more merging 
into the symbol of the star as fate—how in- 
tense this apparent conceit is, with its irony and 
prophecy. Little as Juliet knows it, heaven and 
its crossing stars are in reality soon to lay claim 
to Romeo; and their way will be just that cruel 
way of violence that she hints, and Romeo will 
be nothing but a symbol of the lover, a bright, 
remote star. 

Side by side with these delicate combinations 
of the star-image we should note, as another 
effect of the Fate motif on the imagery of the 
play, the triple ‘pilot’ image, which, emerging 
at three key-points, illuminates and focuses the 
development of Romeo. 

The first instance of this image is to be found 
at the end of a passage already quoted. Though 
there is something that warns Romeo that it is 
perilous to accompany Mercutio and Benvolio 
to the Capulet banquet, he decides at last to 
follow them: 


But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail! On, lusty gentlemen. 
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Here, without experience or thought as yet, 
and certainly without any religious conviction, 
Romeo vaguely believes himself to be under 
the guidance of some exterior force; but he 
submits to his destiny without resistance, even 
confidently. Later, when he is assured of Juliet’s 
love and is growing to a rapid maturity, he is 
bolder and more self-willed, active rather than 
passive. So, when it occurs for the second time, 
the pilot-image changes: 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest 

sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 


Once more there is the lack of complete self- 
possession: he will dare anything, but still with 
a modest, hesitant doubt of his own powers to 
shape a course entirely to his own determina- 
tion—I am no pilot’. And indeed, in the first 
rapture of Juliet’s avowed love, why should he 
think of rocks and insidious currents? But, 
transformed by harsh experience, Romeo con- 
tinues to grow, and when the pilot-image 
recurs for the last time, just before his death, 
the pilot is at last himself: the determining 
force that challenges and defies his stars is 
something within: 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury 

guide! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark!" 


This image is the exact antithesis of the first 
version, as Romeo is the antithesis of his old self. 


Another salient characteristic of Romeo and 
Juliet, which also separates it to some extent 
from the later tragedies, is the simple, single, 
and all-pervading nature of its conflict. Its 
basic theme is that of love arising out of family 
feud, challenging it, momentarily triumphing 
over it, and ultimately destroyed by it. From 
beginning to end the play reflects the eternal 
struggle between Eros (Love and Life) and the 
forces of Death. 

This being so, it is not surprising that the 
play abounds in images of strife, contrast, 


? Granville Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series 
(London, 1930), p. 58, notes how this echoes the second 
pilot-image. But he makes no comment and does not 
notice the first of the images. 
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contradiction, and paradox. Most of these arise 
directly and inevitably from the story and its 
situations,? while, as we have already indi- 
cated, much of the tedious antithesis and 
paradox of Romeo’s speech in the first Act 
springs inevitably from Shakespeare’s repre- 
sentation of him as a typical lover of contem- 
porary, mainly Petrarchan, love-poetry.? But 
beside these straightforward conflict-images 
there is another group in which Shakespeare, 
often subconsciously no doubt, uses the poetry 
of the play to reinforce and illuminate its 
themes and motifs. 

The most impressive concentration of these 
strife and contradiction images occurs in Friar 
Lawrence’s speech shortly before the marriage 
ceremony, which emphasizes, in a resonant 
Chorus manner, some of the essential implica- 
tions of the play.* To begin with, there is the 
detached and generalizing, though no less 
impressive, restatement of the eternal life. 
death struggle, which is presented as something 
absolute : 


The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb. 


Nor, possibly, is this statement entirely general, 
for ‘womb’ suggests love, procreation, perhaps 
Romeo and Juliet, while ‘tomb’, once we come 
to know the play, is a key-word with a charged, 
peculiar significance: it is the ‘detestable maw’, 
the ‘rotten jaws’, that is soon to swallow Romeo 
and Juliet, and it is to be noticed that in the 
last scene ‘tomb’ is once more associated with 
‘womb’: 

Thou detestable maw, thou womb of 

death. ... 


Then, both deepening and extending this 


2 See, for example, Juliet’s outburst ‘O serpent heart, 
hid with a flowering face’, &c. (m1. ii. 73-9.) 

3 Dowden points out (footnote, p. 14, ‘Arden’ edition) 
how such lines as 1. i. 180-5 could be endlessly illustrated 
by parallels from Elizabethan love-poetry. 

4 This is not the place to debate at length the inter- 
pretation of Gervinus. But, in brief, while I should reject 
his contention that the philosophical idea embodied in 
Friar Lawrence is the leading idea of the play, I do read 
this soliloquy as a significant and critical comment on tht 
extravagance of the romantic ideal of love. Its length, it 
grave sincere accent, mark it off plainly from, say, the 
platitudinous moralizings of Polonius. It also, of course, 
serves the very necessary practical purpose of bridging 
the awkward interval between Romeo’s exit at the close 
of the previous scene and his appearance in this. 
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theme, follows the Friar’s meditation on the 
contradictory properties of nature’s fruits and 
products, leading, through an inevitable tran- 
sition, to the contraries and contradictions of 
human life—the good that may change into 
evil and the vice that may change into virtue, 
and the intermingled stuff of man’s nature: 


Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will; 
And where the worser is predominant 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 


While the words ‘canker death’ are still 
ominously echoing in our ears, Romeo enters. 

There are several other passages where the 
incidental imagery serves to illuminate the 
contradiction or paradox of the situation from 
which it arises. For instance, the bold conceit 
struck out by Romeo at the opening of the 
Balcony scene— 


Whatlight through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun!— 


concentrates the essential meaning of the whole 
scene. In truth a miracle has taken place: the 
warm, life-giving sun of love has broken un- 
expectedly, through the dark night of family 
hatred and strife. But, next to the Friar’s 
soliloquy, the most striking example of imagery 
that crystallizes the spirit of conflict and con- 
tradiction in the play is the recurrent associa- 
tion of bridal-bed and grave, Death and the 
lover: 


1. I’ll to my wedding-bed ; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maiden- 
head! 


2. I would the fool were married to her grave! 


3. O son, the night before thy wedding-day 
Hath Death lain with thy wife: see, there 
she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 
Death is my son-in-law, Death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded. 


4. Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 


™ Closely related to this group are the two ‘womb’— 
‘tomb’ images already noted and also Romeo’s punning 
line ‘Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night’ (v. i. 34). 
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The tone and the immediate purpose of these 
passages of course vary considerably; but at 
the core of them all is the powerful, paradoxical 
image of the play’s basic motif—the passionate, 
interlocking wrestle of love and death. The 
‘lean abhorred monster’ is the ultimate lover; 
the final wedding-bed is the grave.? 

Lastly in this poetic elaboration of the play’s 
fundamental motif we may notice the highly 
evocative use that Shakespeare makes of light 
and darkness, though this is as much a matter 
of setting and stage-properties as of imagery. 
To suggest the first dramatic movement, of love 
arising out of and challenging family feud, he 
creates the illusion of light irradiating and 
finally shattering darkness. First, faintly and 
remotely anticipating the Capulet feast and its 
aftermath, we have old Capulet’s 


At my poor house look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven 
light. 


A little later we see Romeo as the torch-bearer 
and hear old Capulet raising his cries (the 
more impressive because they are widely 
separated) for ‘More lights’ and ‘More torches’. 
But the effect of such touches as these is slight 
compared with the light-drenched imagery, 


_ the contrasts of brightness and darkness, in 


Romeo’s first entranced vision of Juliet: 


O, she doth teach the torches to shine bright! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear... 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows. 


This brilliant radiance of imagery completely 
floods the following scene, so that the darkness 
of night is utterly negated. In this scene, apart 
from the incidental images of the moon and the 
lightning, there are the sustained images of 
Romeo’s magnificent opening speeches. First 
Juliet is the dazzling sun of dawn—then two 
brilliant stars—then his ‘bright angel’, 


As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 


Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals. 


? This association is to be traced elsewhere in Shake- 
speare—‘If I must die, I will encounter darkness as a 
bride’ (Measure for Measure, m1. i. 84) and ‘I will be a 
bridegroom in my death’ (Antony and Cleopatra, tv. iv. 100.) 
See also Antony and Cleopatra, 1. ii. 147 and Vv. ii. 298. 
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As he leaves, assured of her love, day begins to 
break, and the image of it is memorably fixed 
for us by the vivid opening lines of Friar Law- 
rence’s soliloquy : 
The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning 
night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks 
of light; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery 
wheels. 


The central image of this passage, of dark- 
dispersing sunlight, is repeated a little later by 
Juliet: 
Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s 
beams 
Driving back shadows over louring hills. 


The second movement of the play consists of 
a violent recrudescence of the Capulet- 
Montague feud, leading to bloodshed, in which 
the lovers are whirled helplessly apart: ‘black 
fate’ suddenly overshadows the bright day of 
love and sunshine. This development, too, is 
partly suggested by the imagery, through the 
invocation of night and darkness, especially in 
Juliet’s soliloquy in the orchard. Here," because 
of its echoes and lyrical fervour, her speech 
reminds us of Romeo’s rhapsody at the open- 
ing of the Balcony scene; but where Romeo’s 
words had been drenched with images of light, 
Juliet’s are, in contrast, sombre and portentous 
with images of darkness: 


such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing 
night. ... 
Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black... . 
Hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my 
cheeks, 
With thy black mantle. .. . 


1 See the common invocation to stars, sun, moon, and 
especially the two sustained star-images ; the ‘vestal livery’ 
and ‘glove’ images of Romeo’s speech and the ‘sober- 
suited matron’ and child’s ‘new robes’ of Juliet’s; and 
Juliet’s waggoner Phaethon echoing, with contrast, 
Romeo’s ‘winged messenger of heaven’ ‘when he bestrides 
the lazy-pacing clouds.’ 
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Come, gentle night, come, loving, black. 
browed night. 


The wonderful aubade of Act III, Scene vy, 
also turns on the lovers’ desperate longing for 
the continuance of the night and darkness, and 
though in both instances the imagery derives 
to some extent from the situation since Juliet 
wants the night to come because it will bring 
Romeo,” and daybreak is feared because it 
spells separation, the insistence on this wish for 
darkness, with its reiterated images, has the 
effect of emphasizing the precariousness, the 
desperation, and—circumstances being what 
they are—the unnaturalness of Romeo and 
Juliet’s love. Their love cannot—which is the 
mark of its doom—exist in the sun, its natural 
element; and something of this contradiction 
is brought out by the paradox of Romeo’s line 


More light and light; more dark and dark 
our woes! 


The climax of the play takes place in dark- 
ness, the darkness of night, the tomb, and—for 
we cannot fail to sense his presence—of black, 
shadow-casting Death. Once again the dark- 
ness is challenged and momentarily broken by 
the small, flickering light of torches; and the 
torch image instantly recalls the Romeo who 
first went through the night to Juliet as a torch- 
bearer. But this time darkness is triumphant, 
and even the dawning day is ominously over- 
cast :* 


A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings; 

The sun, for sorrow, will not show his head. 

Yet light and the love of which it is the 
symbol are not completely extinguished, even 
in the catastrophe. A faint radiance lingers. In 
Juliet’s memory there is to be raised a shining 
statue—‘in pure gold’. 


2 There is also the familiar Shakespearian notion of 
darkness as the time for love-making. 

3 A link between these images is created by two lines 
of Juliet in the aubade (m1. v. 13-14): 


It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 


* I do not think that my interpretation of the light- 
darkness symbolism, though differing somewhat from 
A. E. Armstrong’s treatment (op. cit., pp. 46-9) conflicts 
seriously with his contention that darkness is a middle 
term in which the images of life and death overlap and 
interact. 
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Ixion the Ingrate 


(WHEN, in Greek mythology, Ixion’s father-in- 
law fetched his bridal gifts, Ixion murdered 
him by causing him to fall into a pit of burning 
coals. Having obtained purification from Zeus, 
Ixion, with base ingratitude, attempted to win 


the love of Hera, whereupon Zeus turned Hera 
into a cloud whereby Ixion begat the centaurs. 
For these crimes Ixion was bound in the under- 
world to a perpetually revolving wheel.) 


vy above, the hard bronze sky; at foot, 
the dead and burning plain; and pressed between, 
the burning space upon his aching eyes; 
old in the greyish dust his footprints crept, 
a single wand’ring measurement upon 


the untracked road. 


Centre of space he crawled; 

behind him, dead weight miles; in front, sack-like 
they slumped, inanimate upon the road. 
The plain was round him like a broken wheel, 
rimless, and worn, and useless in the sand. 

And his mind, like a snail in a dark jar, 
crawled soaked in misery, moaning for him- 
self. For all men knew him, found his hiding- 
place, and pulled away the bush he clutched. Sick 
and weak he wept, and saw his misery. 
Only his weakness forced him to go on. 


‘Food—give me food—O God,’ he cried, 
and the tears down his white and filthy face 
fell on his knee; but he knew they had heard. 
‘It is Ixion—Ixion’ . . . and they 


knew. 


He turned and went, and they watched him; 
trailing wearily on the climbing road. 

And then, at the roadside, in amongst the 
reeds and the rough yellow grass, he came upon 
an altar. Small and grey it was, a squared 
grey stone, on end among the rest. He stood 
and looked, and his throat sickened with pity; 
bitter of the worthless gods for whom it 
stood—the Gods, derisive in their seats, whose 
thin eyes watch only those who dare be great, 
lest, like the Titans, They, too, fall in shame; 
like them be superseded on the Throne 


of God. 
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And weeping again in wild tears, 
he screamed to Zeus to let him go, to die, 
to let him cross Cocytus now, at last... 
‘Ah Zeus of suppliants—O God, save me, 
O by thy knees, thy soul,—Zeus, hear me now.’ 


Then suddenly, his eyes were full of red, 

the sun’s shadows leapt up, his feet were lost 
in the cold air, and the heavy arm of the 
God bore him outwards to Olympus. 


The Halls of the Gods—never seen by man’s 
uncomprehending eye; their wisdom’s blaze, 
which is as sound of such high frequency 
that man’s ear cannot hear; he sees, alone, 
the beauty of their bodies as they move, 
curve of wrist, of mouth, the strength of fingers, 
the looseness and the softness of a God. 


And Ixion, advancing on the throng, 
was shy and feared them—feared their feasting mirth, 
their laughing comments on the state below— 
and felt himself a beast, and clumsy there 
amongst the Gods; but Zeus, who saw his fear, 

and knew his mortal thoughts, gave him to drink 
the nectar in his own great cup, and laid 
his hand upon his head, and blessing gave; 
‘Thou art forgiven, since thou cried for me; 
thy tears, which, analysed, were true, and shew’d 
thy real repentance, flung my doors for thee.’ 


Then he, assured now, feared no more the Gods, 
thinking they called him Godlike too, thinking 
that he won his place by deeds of arm— 
forgetting that his young wife’s father died; 
that he had fled from men, who knew, to Gods 
who saw his mind conceive and watched him bear 
a murder in his brain. 

He drank and laughed, 
and told them of his wife, and leaned him back; 
while in his weakly soul, considered him 
to be above these simple Gods, above their ken, 
who were so easily impressed by him. 

And he stared round upon their lusty strength, 
and recognized their women from the tales; 
he saw Athena with her unworn shoes, 
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and childish Hebe, and Zeus’ jealous Queen; 

he weighed them in his mind, still thinking they 
would count themselves much honoured in his arms— 
he who, though born on earth, had risen here. 

He smiled at Hera, and was pleased to see 

that she frowned back, and glanced at Zeus to see 
whether or not he marked his fine guest’s eye. 


PAULINE DAVIDSON 


The Place of English 


By VERNON ROSETTI 


THERE are, deliberately, about 2,000 words in 
this article. It is all anyone will have time to 
read, in one piece, for we are living in a civi- 
lization regulated by the clock, maintained by 
machines, and characterized by the mass hurry 
to routine work on the morning train and the 
nérvous retreat of the evening rush hour. This 
is merely the beginning of the second Industrial 
Revolution, and it involves growing pains; our 
civilization is capable of far, far better than it 
has so far achieved, and in spite of the darkness 
which seems to surround it, it probably con- 
tains more courage, more determination to 
fight against failure, than any which has pre- 
ceded it. It is certainly more aware of the pos- 
sibility of failure, and therefore more aware of 
its responsibilities. It is self-conscious and intro- 
spective; it examines itself continually, and 
frequently concludes that it has too little of 
this, or too much of that. Often the ‘too little 
of this’ is made good by the addition of a new 
subject to the school curriculum, the demand- 
ing of higher standards at examinations, or the 
creation of new types of schools to cater for new 
requirements, until the education system looks 
increasingly like an over-foresighted camper 
who needs a seven-ton lorry to carry his equip- 
ment for a short week-end. The ‘too much of 
that’ aspect is covered by all those writers and 
speakers who at all times have included in their 
opinions the remark that ‘Our trouble is, that 
in the past we have bothered far too much 
about . . .”. On the whole, however, both criti- 
cisms display the vigour which is essential if 
society is to move. 

The commonest critical statement recently is 


that our education suffers from providing too 
many facts and too few feelings—and what has 
been said several times may very well be true. 
Unharmonious development is dangerous, and 
it is frightening to notice the extent to which 
the acquisition of facts has come to be con- 
sidered as representing the extent of a person’s 
education. It is no answer to say that it is only 
natural for a child to want to equip itself with 
the skills and facts needed today for survival. 
It zs only natural for it, at the moment, to pre- 
fer processes to poetry. That is the trouble, and 
that is the fact which should make responsible 
social workers see to it that something far more 
balanced shall very soon appear equally 
natural. The artistic and cultural subjects are 
still far too commonly treated as makeweights 
to be thrown laconically towards a pupil in a 
casual effort to suggest that once the formulae 
and rules of life have been learnt and applied, 
there are a few thoughts left over. 

It does not matter much who or what is to 
blame in each instance, but the English teacher 
has the best opportunity of balancing a class’s 
development, and the greatest obligation to 
guide it. English teachers in every county will 
recoil at this, claiming correctly that they al- 
ready have enough responsibility. They have 
to teach composition, which divides into essays, 
reports, journalistic efforts, stories, plays, de- 
scription, dialogue, telegrams, cables, letters 
of many kinds, précis, paraphrase, interpreta- 
tion, minutes of meetings, diaries, scientifically 
worded accounts, in dozens of different styles, 
and all of the subdivisions to these, beginning 
with reported speech and ending with punctua- 
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tion and spelling. Training in the use of refer- 
ence books, dictionaries, and libraries, and the 
ability to order facts systematically, also come 
here, and the whole lot is allowed between sixty 
and eighty minutes school-time a week. They 
have to teach vocabulary, reading, public 
speaking, drama, acting, grammar, business 
procedure, debating, and poetry. The subdivi- 
sions of these read like the inventory of a highly 
idealized twentieth-century man, and need as 
much space as an autobiography. Still those 
who consider the results are unsatisfied. They 
do not always realize that. to have a theory 
and plan about English teaching is not 
enough. Silk purses and sows’ ears enter the 
question. 

Nevertheless, the critics are partly right. The 
lopsided and patchwork development of chil- 
dren is clear enough, and if the English teacher 
does not try to present a balance, who will? 
His subject does not have to justify its place in 
the syllabus; broadly, it is the syllabus. It is 
scientific and artistic at the same time. It is 
exact, exacting, formal, informal, factual, aes- 
thetic, and cultural; it contains every phase of 
feeling and thought. It is the language equally 
of Shakespeare, Faraday, Newton, Herrick, 
Jeans, Dickens, Bacon, and Pitt. It is the most 
widely spoken language in the world; tomor- 
row it will be the official international lan- 
guage, as it now is unofficially. It contains the 
technical terms of every branch of knowledge, 
and the attempts to express every mystic ex- 
perience. It is the one instrument on which 
society depends. Thus a school rises or sinks 
according to its standard in English. So the 
English teacher is the most important of them 
all and, in a sense, everyone else is his deputy. 
Greek and Latin are no longer the core of a 
school’s work. Something has taken their place. 
‘Something’ is often the right word. Govern- 
ment reports in the last thirty years repeatedly 
emphasize the major importance of English, 
and their dissatisfaction with the narrow, un- 
imaginative, hesitant, and conventional man- 
ner in which it is frequently taught. Even a 
government report can be not only ‘consistent 
but correct and sound. The continued stolidity 
of classroom English in the last thirty years 
suggests that government reports can also be 
left unread by the pecple for whom they are 
‘written. The reports might get more attention 
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if the Government made concessions to this 
busy, preoccupied, and garish century, and 
published them in green and yellow dust- 
covers, with such titles as The mystery of the 
ten million stunted children’. 

There are various reasons for the failure of 
English teaching to provide the standards ex- 
pected by the onlooker. In crowded modern 
life, when men struggle for their lives in the 
jungle of Threadneedle Street, or battle to 
achieve some standard of living in a world 
threatened by an increase in the number of 
human beings and a decrease in food resources, 
children are being equipped to survive before 
they are encouraged to daydream. Employers 
insist on the ability to write plausible letters, 
and do not count a feeling for Wordsworth’s 
poetry as an advantage. They are largely but 
indirectly responsible for setting composition 
syllabuses. In schools far too much is expected 
in far too short a time, and teachers are apt, by 
trying to finish the job of educating a child by 
the time it has left school, to botch the whole 
affair. How many adults, looking back, would 
care to be judged, for a second time, on what 
they were like when they left school? Most 
would insist that it is what they have done since 
that has shown their real nature and attain- 
ment. Teachers of English ought to be healthily 
frightened at the vastness of the job they are 
asked to undertake. One of their failings has 
been a cheerful unimaginative plunge into the 
subject, swept on by a breezy confidence, hap- 
pily aware of half a dozen techniques which 
they were going to teach by hook or by crook 
before the end of the school year. They are 
commonly armed with a volume of snippets 
from classical novels, a book containing the 
essay titles which schoolboys in the last thou- 
sand years have found to be among the most 
repulsive, a feeling that the Science staff are 
very critical of spelling, a knowledge of the 
parts of speech, a fear that if certain things 
aren’t learnt this week it may be too late, and 
a cupboard full of rags supposedly suitable for 
the end-of-term play. With this meagre equip- 
ment wonderful results are expected. Teachers 
are not to be blamed for the material equip- 
ment, but the human part of it is their concern. 
The children they teach are compounded of 
heredity and environment, both of which have 
their way before the teacher tries to have his. 
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It is unfortunate when the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the teacher, but the teacher who 
has already faced up to the obligations men- 
tioned before will find that this last additional 
one is softened for him by familiarity. His task 
is to set, all through all his work, a mood of 
cultured, interested exploration and human 
warmth. Whatever society has done to a child 
before it meets this mood, the original virtue 
has usually persisted, and will emerge with a 
tremendous sigh, sometimes a burst of relief, 
once it is given the opportunity. English teach- 
ing must be as far removed from the methods 
of mathematics as possible. Anything that 
savours of giving a formula, and then setting 
exercises On it, should be shunned, for the 
essence of a formula is that it always works in 
the same way, and the essence of English 
teaching and English learning is that they work 
in a different way for each individual. The 
essence of mathematics is that it deals with a 
very pure and very systematized form of 
human thought; the essence of English is that 
it deals with the whole man. 

The teacher who can produce and control 
this mood will bestride the whole work of the 
school, for a mood is a mild, and in this case 
pleasant, emotion, and in an open and fair 
competition feelings make much more impact, 
immediate as well as lasting, on a human being. 
Emotion may be fatal in the laboratory, but it 
is essential in the library and the English room, 
so long as it is modest, purposeful, and con- 
trolled, and so long as its object is to reveal the 
pleasant possibilities of being alive. It will 
cheerfully embrace all of the work that has to 
be done. Children are desperately anxious to 
explore the business of becoming an adult and 
taking responsibility. They want to taste new 
experiences and acquire new skills. They are 
well aware that this may mean taking a nasty 
tumble, or failing badly at the first few at- 
tempts. They welcome a good tumble, so long 
as it teaches them how to do better next time. 
But unless their warm enthusiasm is reflected 
by the teacher they will quickly congeal fri- 
gidly. The teacher’s task is to see that this 
enthusiasm, when he has allowed it to come 
through, is a balanced one; he should be 
ashamed to see his pupils warmed only on one 
side, like a cookshop pie. Their whole develop- 
ment is his concern, and he cannot therefore 
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take the easy way of teaching grammar, formal 
writing, and a modicum of reading of the kind 
that is ‘supposed to be good’. 

It is important to be able to write a letter to 
the Town Clerk complaining of the drains, but 
it is a far greater need to be able to write a 
sensitive personal letter to a relative or fiancé. 
It is a great victory over darkness to have 
educated millions to the point at which they 
are able to read a newspaper, but it is a victory 
which has lost its savour, because instead of 
producing delight in the educated it has pro- 
duced cynicism. Cynicism comes from dissatis- 
faction—the kind of dissatisfaction that wants 
and wants, but doesn’t know what it wants. 
Those who were taught to read in the last 
thirty years, and who are the cynics today, 
have no idea that their dissatisfaction comes 
partly from their having been cheated— 
cheated, because they have been taught mate- 
rial and mechanical skills without any spiritual 
or cultural values. They have not read poetry 
simply because it was poetry, and for no other 
reason; they have not written short stories full 
of blood and life, immense disaster, and im- 
probable success; they have rarely done things 
in the schoolroom merely for the pleasure of 
doing them well, and without any ulterior 
practical economic motive. They have suffered 
from the heresy of not being allowed to trust 
their own feelings, the heresy which introduces 
poetry, for example, with timid apology, saying 
or hinting that there is no need to be alarmed, 
that it is not very difficult, that it is quite like 
prose, and that when it has been read there 
will be some questions on the grammar of it. 
The emotional and spiritual aspects of the 
English course cannot be introduced in an 
apologetic implication that they are quite like 
Science. They are not. Poetic and imaginative 
expression exists in its own right, as one of the 
ways of describing the stresses and strains in- 
volved in being human. Polished recitation, for 
the pleasure that words can give, is as essential 
as the ability to address an envelope; pleasing 
deportment on the school stage and off it im- 
parts more joy to the world than a newspaper 
editorial; it is as important to enjoy handling 
a book as to study closely a piece of classical 
prose; better see a child’s eyes brighten as it 
gets excited over writing its own short story 
than see them turn towards the ceiling in 
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leaden glaze, trying to read there the verse that 
was supposed to be learnt by heart. 

Every English lesson cannot balance in pro- 
portion all of these needs, but they are all equal 
needs, and every month’s English work must 
certainly include them honestly. Our century, 
nobly afraid of failure, should recognize a bias 
towards material values as one of its greatest 
risks. The presence of cultural subjects in the 
curriculum is not enough; they must be em- 
braced in the English work, and if necessary 
fed from it. Even all this is not enough. The 


English teacher will be expected to instruct 
General Knowledge, formal as well as inci- 
dental, and some knowledge of civics, as well 
as those qualities of humble inquiry and toler. 
ance on which civilization will soon stand or 
fall. It is a tremendous task—one for supermen 
and superwomen who combine personal quali- 
ties, wide interests, and zeal without fanatic- 
ism. It requires specialists who can diagnose 
the needs of small and large communities, and 
supply them with gentle firmness. For that is 
the place of English. 


THE TALE OF BELINDA AND THE SWANS 
By IAN SERRAILLIER — 


"pte: there was a King. Six boys 
he had and a gentle maid 

Belinda. When their mother died 

he loved them in his sorrow 

more than the whole world beside. 

Oh desolate was his home. No lily peeped 
from the palace lake; no peony, no rose 
gladdened the empty shore— 

all summer long they kept their winter sleep. 
The children too, they played no more 

at merry hide and seek; 

for twilight was their life, a meadow where 
at evening over the faded grass 

the great ghostly barn-owl silently sweeps. 


There came a witch to his kingdom, cruel 
as nut-crackers. 

‘T’ll break him to the bone,’ 
she gloated—she could grind a heart of stone. 
‘He needs another wife now—why not 
meself? Hickle-hockle!’ she cackles. 

‘I’d make a pretty queen. 
I’d have the fool in shackles 
and wreck his stricken home!’ 
Straightway 

by magic art she uncrooked 
her crooked nose, distilled her smoky eyes 
to sapphires and, to spangle her bony knuckles, 
stole the stars from out the skies. 
Her ugliness smeared out, she peered 
into her glass— 
and laughed to see so beautiful a lass. 

‘Oh daintier than the moon, more radiant 
than the sun! 


Hickle-hockle!’ she chuckles. 
*You shall marry the King tomorrow.’ 
Alas, 
no sooner said than done. 
By tomorrow teatime the twain were one. 


Three short days the spell 

of beauty held, 

then it flaked and peeled and crumbled to the 
floor. 

Loveliness no longer, she was witch once more. 

How callous to the King, how brutal 

to the children! She clipped them and clapped 
them, 

she whipped them and strapped them 

till they were half dead. Oh, the King’s heart 
bled 

for their pain, but he was caught 

in her vile cruelty and magic wile 

like a mouse in the talons of a hawk. 

One dark night 

when she was snoring a-bed, 

he woke his children and secretly led them 

to a lone tower muffled in thickest wood, 

whither a trail of glow-worms with thousand 

pin-prick lanterns guided him. 

And here he left them, glad 

they were safe from her wickedness, yet bitter sad 

at heart, fain wishing he might stay. 

Each week he would from the palace steal away 

and run to his children and for a merry hour 

romp with them—the hollow tower 

echoed to their singing. 

His heart was a happiness of gay bells ringing; 
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but when ’twas time for home again, 

they lost their tune 

and all was drab and sunless as a shuttered 
room, 


Meanwhile the scurvy queen, much wondering 

at his absence, craftily had spun 

a magic thread which of itself unwound 

and hissed like a serpent along the twisty 
ground 

until (herself fast following) 

their hiding-place it found. 

With ‘Father!’ on their lips the children ran 

to greet him, when sudden into the clearing 
sprang 

the witch. 

‘Hickle-hockle!’ she gloats. 
The cry of welcome stuck in their throats. 
‘Look what I’ve brought with me, a gift 

for each of you—a shirt! 

With skipping fingers I knitted them 

and shaped them and fitted them. 

Although they are white, they won’t show the 
dirt— 

try them on. . . . Don’t shrink from me, chil- 
dren, 

they’ll do you no harm.’ 

Then with soft silky mutterings 

she breathed on them a charm: 


Beak black as boot of witch 
white wing in seam and stitch 
who puts them on 
is turned to swan— 
(I hope there isn’t any hitch). 


Her song no sooner ended, 

swift as the lash of lightning 

she flung the shirts on. Where 

a moment since the boys had stood, 

up swept dizzily into the battered air 

six swans! They skimmed over the wood 

with screaming pinion, with web feet brushing 

the trees’ tangled hair. 

And they streamed away. 

Oh, the witch danced trippingly, 

she bounced on her toes, 

she did a double somersault upon her crooked 
nose. 

With a cackle, with a croak she buttoned up 
her cloak, 

then loudly hickle-hockle-ing 

homeward she scurried. 
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Six swans I said; 
seven was the right amount. 
Perhaps the witch got flurried, 
perhaps she couldn’t count— 
Belinda she’d left out! 
Alone in the hollow tower, 
dreary her heart as the moss-damp stone, 
alone she watched her brothers’ headlong flight 
high over the tree-tops and out of sight. 

‘Oh my brothers! she sobbed. ‘Kin of mine 
no more, but flying feathered things— 
Oh I wish that I had wings too, 
I wish that I had wings!’ 


Down the winding stair she ran and wildly 
into the wood, calling each by name. 
But no answer came, 
none, save a flutter from the branches 
where the birds were stirring, 
a whisper from the branches, a whirring 
of little wings about her white cheeks 
and her imploring hands. 
‘Belinda, we'll help you, 
we'll leave you not alone. 
This way, this way the swans have flown!’ 


She followed their voices through the trilling 
wood, 
over root and pebble tripping and tumbling, 
over mud and mosses slipping and stumbling 
till twilight, till a candle flame flickered 
in a clearing, in the window of a cottage. 
Ragged and weary, she leaned against the door 
and gently oh gently opened it. 
‘Anyone at home?’ Not a sound was there, 
no footfall on floor or stair. 
On a crimson cloth with ivory candles lit 
a dainty meal was laid. 
‘Six white napkins like sleeping swans 
on a crimson lake adrift, 
six crownéd plates I see, 
but there is none for me.’ 
Upstairs tiptoe she crept. 
‘Six eiderdowns splendid with crowns 
and white swans that fly 
across a crimson sky, 
six princely beds I see, 
but there is none for me.’ 
On the hard wooden floor in the dimming day- 
light down 
she lay, bowed with weariness, and slept—until 
there was a humming, a rush-rushing of wing 
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beyond the sill. 

In through the window six swans swept 

and lighted softly, one to each bed. 

While sleepily she watched, from each wing— 
like cherry blossom rain 

in a gusty spring— 

the feathers fluttered down till all were shed. 
Lo now, her brothers again, 

with stars in their eyes and sparkling snow 
about their feet. 


Oh, there was romping then, shouting 
and feasting, golden racing minutes 
too short, too fleet! 
Oh happy echoing rafters, 
silent too soon! When the eldest brother spoke, 
he left no room for laughter: 
‘Every day, dear sister, till the end of time 
(so ’tis spelt in the witch’s rhyme) 
a few brief hours of freedom shall be ours 
when we are boys again. For the rest 
feathers are our fetters; in a moment, Belinda, 


we fly from your sight 
to beat our captive wings on the prison wall of 
night.’ 
‘Then I shall stay’, she said, ‘here in the 
cottage 


to keep and clean for you 
and wait your coming.’ 

‘That may not be, Belinda. Lives a lady here 
alone, an aged crone, to keep and clean 
for us. I fear 
she would kill you if you stayed— 
she hates and shuns all mortals, man or maid. 
There’s no release from our distress 
unless——’ 

‘Unless?’ Belinda said. 

‘Unless you sew 
for us six shirts of the star-flower. They grow 
upon the mountains in the melting snow, 
April diamonds, a crystal cluster 
in the brown sapless grass. 

You must promise for six long years to let pass 
no word or sigh or sound of laughter 

from your lip. 

Remember, one sound only : 

and all the labour’s lost. Hold fast 

and this grievous spell shall lose its grip.’ 


She kissed them then 
and swore nothing should keep her from that 
end. 
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‘Though it cost me my life, I’ll set you 
free.’ 
She had hardly spoken when 
the window open flew and a great gust blew 
the candles out. One by one 
her brothers leapt to the sill. 
No light 
save the moon, whose silver globe did fill 
the window, splashed with the shadows 
not of boys but swans 
preening their wings for flight. 
Sudden, with screaming pinion 
they plunged into the night. 


Oh the bleak loneliness that chilled 
her spirit now!—as if upon an islet 
in some vast untravelled sea 

there stood one only tree, 

and on that tree one songless bird. 

That songless bird was she. 


From that night she lived alone in the forest 
and saw her brothers no more. 


One day a noble Prince, lost 

a-hunting, stumbled from his horse and fell. 
Belinda found him, bound his ankle for him 
and tended him till it was well. 

Many a time he asked her name 

and dwelling place, but not a word she said. 
When he bade her laugh she smiled 

and shook her head. 

He praised her modesty. Though dumb, 

he loved her more than the sum 

of all the ladies of the court, 

schemers and chatterers who sought 

his royal hand with every fickle art 

of flattery. For she was fresh and innocent 
and would love him truly with her heart. 
So he tarried 

no longer, but straightway set her on his horse 
and carried her to his kingdom, 

And they were married. 


Daily by the palace window she would sit a- 
sewing 

while slowly the flowers into six shirts were 
growing, 

swan-white. For her brothers’ sake 

not a syllable she spake— 

were one word spoken, the spell would never 
be broken. 
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Now the wicked witch had ears 
so long they overlapped three frontiers. 
As soon as she heard what was afoot, 
heel-haste she hurried to Belinda 
to hire herself in guise of a serving-maid 
(five bob a week and all expenses paid). 
She served her wily-well until she bore 
ason. Then, while the weary mother slept, 
into the bedroom tiptoe she crept, 
snatched him from the cradle, hid him secretly 
and smeared the floor with blood. 
‘Look, she has killed her babe,’ 
she snivelled to the Prince. ‘It was no maid 
your Highness married, but a witch. 
Throw her to the dungeon!’ 
‘Tush!’ 
said the Prince. ‘She is gentle and were she not 
dumb 
would prove her innocence. ’Tis you 
did the slaying. 
You’re for the dungeon, girl, you’re 
for the flaying! 
Ho there, my guards, seize her—she must be 
stopped!’ 
But she slid into the crowd, changed 
into a frog and slip-slop-slippery hopped 
away. 


Next year a second babe was born, by the same 
trick stolen and the floor blood-stained. 
Again the Prince cried out on her, 
but she changed into a bat 
and flew into his face flip-flap 
and flit off. 
But when a third babe was born 
and a knife smoking red 
was found by the mother’s bed, 
the whole kingdom cried 
and clamoured for Belinda’s death. She was tried 
in court, the sentence passed— 
‘She shall be hanged!’ 
Yet, for her brothers’ sake 
not a syllable she spake. 
Were one word spoken, the spell would never 
be broken. 
Stony she stood, her eyes downcast, 
silent as a frozen brook 
no sun—not even the Prince’s love— 
could melt. 


"Twas the last day of the sixth year. 
A lofty gibbet towered from the square, 
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whither the Princess in a common cart 

over the cobbled street was jogged. 

She brought with her 

the six shirts of star-flowers 

(all ready now save in the smallest 

for one sleeve), loving labour 

of a thousand thousand hours. 

The mob, mad-thirsty for her death, cried out: 

‘Behold the murderess, she comes! ... 

she mounts the platform . . . and kneels— 

oh, hypocrite !—to pray . . . now stands again 
«+» Say, 

that white upon her arm, what is it? 

Some linen hanging loose?’ 

There was a peal of bells, 

a thunder roll of drums— 

and lo, as the hangman moved to slip the 
noose, 

six swans came circling overhead, 

six swans came swooping down! 

Over each beak and snow-white crown 

a shirt she tossed lightly—and it fitted. 

The hangman, puzzled and outwitted, 

bawled out, ‘Beat ’em off, the vermin! There 
they go—’ 

But where? 

Six wasp-angry boys had dropped from the air. 

They bit him and pummelled him and kicked 
him and stung him— 

had Belinda not stopped them, they would 
have hung him. 

‘Oh my brothers, my brothers!’ she cried. 

And they crowded their arms about her and 
hugged her, all 

save the youngest—in vain he tried 

for a white wing sprouted from his sleeveless 
side. 

The Prince leapt up beside her, amazed 

after a myriad hushéd days 

to hear her speak. Heavenward rose 

his spirit, high as larksong at lilting. 

*Twas bliss to hear her now proclaim 

her innocence and name 

as root of all their woes 

the witch. 

She from a balcony nearby 
had been watching, in a thumping temper too. 
‘Stuffed crocodiles! I’ve had enough’, 

she groaned. ‘I must froth me to a fly— 

hickle-hockle!—and buzz off.’ 

But she was so rattled and fuddled, 

she got the spell all mixed up and muddled. 
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She buzzed, yes, like a firework more than a fly, 

like a squib she whizzed off with a loud 

bang among the bare legs and bustles 

of the crowd. 

Then, as she struck the gibbet with a smack, 

a nail caught her girdle at the back. 

Round and round she spun with a whirring 
sound, 

a whirliwitch, then dropped to the ground up- 
right 

as a roman candle, fizzing fire so bright 

' she turned the glare of day to dismal night. 

‘Ho, here’s my chance!’ (’twas the hangman 

spoke). 

And slipping the noose about her neck, 

to prison the billowy smoke and make her 
choke 

he jerked it tight. 

Pfuzzzzzz... 

Hark, d’you hear the shouting? D’you hear 

the bells a-ringing? 

See, the hangman’s hoisted her— 

the wicked witch is swinging! 


At once a search was made for Belinda’s babes. 
They were found 
hid in a dingy dungeon underground, 
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a-swoon, half-dead. But they rallied soon, 

as tenderly in turn she fondled them 

and pressed each faded cheek and frozen hand 

to her breast. They drew 

life from their mother’s love and grew 

to be the best and bravest in the land. 

Next she sent for the aged King, her father, 

who (’twas said) in his far-off lonely kingdom 
lay a-dying. 

Hot-foot over land and ocean he came flying— 

and arrived, but not too out of breath 

to say goodbye to cold and mouldy death. 

Hello, Belinda! What joy to be with her, 

to romp with the boys again, to cherish the 
babes! 


Oh golden family! Long as they lived, 
unbroken happiness was theirs—to what 
shall I compare it?— 

to a city of green gardens, gallant walks 
where, as you wander, all fret and care 
melt as summer clouds melt 

in the rich sun-blazoned air. 

Such was their happiness, would all men 
might share it!— 

a giant river rolling onward, ever onward, 
strong and steadfast to the sea. 


Lewis Carroll and the Kitten on the Hearth 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


In 1846, in the November number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, appeared ‘Advice to an in- 
tending Serialist. A letter to T. Smith, Esq., 
Scene-Painter and Tragedian at the Amphi- 
theatre’, an article in which ‘Maga’s’ usual 
sarcasm is directed at several contemporary 
fashions in fiction. The critic sets out both 
to advise T. Smith what to avoid, and also to 
praise him ironically for the merits of what he 
has already written; and in pursuit of the latter 
method he first describes some episodes and 
then launches into lengthy ‘quotation’, thus 
introduced : 
‘But your best scene is the opening one, in 
which you introduce us to the aerial dwelling 
of Estrella di Canterini, in Lambeth... a 
perfect piece of composition, and I cannot 
resist the temptation of transcribing a very 
few sentences.’ 


The immediate object of satire in the quota- 
tions is obviously Dickens (to whom Black- 
wood’s was generally hostile), and especially the 
cosy, leisurely opening, and the ‘low’ material, 
of The Cricket on the Hearth, his most recent and 
most popular ‘Christmas Book’. But the pas- 
sage has another and unexpected interest, and 
for many readers the recognition of the kettle 
and the cricket at Mrs. Peerybingle’s fireside 
in the distorting mirror of burlesque will be less 
clear and immediate than another ‘looking- 
glass’. 

‘It was the kitten that began it, and not 
the cat. It isn’t any use saying it was the cat, 
because I was there, and I saw it and know 
it; and if I don’t know it, how should any- 
body else be able to tell you about it, if you 
please? So I say again it was the kitten that 
began it, and the way it all happened was this. 
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‘There was a little bit, a small tiny string 
of blue worsted—no! I am wrong, for when 
I think again the string was pink—which 
was hanging down from a little ball that lay 
on the lap of a tall dark girl with lustrous 
eyes, who was looking into the fire as intently 
as if she expected to see a salamander in 
the middle of it. [Meanwhile Huggs the old 
cat is watching through half-shut eyes] the 


movements of a smart little kitten [playing . 


with a roll of paper, which pricks it]. And 
then the kitten put on a look of importance, 
as if its feelings had been injured in the nicest 
points, and then walked up demurely to 
Huggs, and began to pat her whiskers, as if 
it wanted, which it probably did, to tell her 
all about it.’ 

[There follows a long game with the 
worsted, the tall girl’s annoyance, and the 
intervention, in defence of the cat and 
against the kitten, of ‘a little child’ sitting 
on the other side of the fire.] 


There is no need to quote in full; it should 
already be clear that ‘Lewis Carroll’ had this 
passage at the back of his mind when he wrote 
the opening paragraphs of Through the Looking- 
Glass about 1868. 


‘One thing was certain, that the white kit- 
ten had had nothing to do with it:—it was 
the black kitten’s fault entirely. For the white 
kitten had been having its face washed by 
the old cat for the last quarter of an hour 
(and bearing it pretty well, considering) ; so 
you see that it couldn’t have had any hand in 
the mischief. 


‘The way Dinah washed her children’s 
faces was this. . . . But the black kitten had 
been finished with earlier in the afternoon, 
and so, while Alice was sitting curled up in 
a corner of the great arm-chair, half talking 
to herself and half asleep, the kitten had been 
having a grand game of romps with the ball 
of worsted Alice had been trying to wind 
up. ... Kitty sat very demurely on her knee, 
pretending to watch the progress of the 
winding, and now and then putting out one 
paw and gently touching the ball, as if it 
would be glad to help if it might.’ 


The mere substance common to the two pas- 
sages (fireside scene, girl, cat, kitten, ball of 
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worsted) may (though I doubt it) be common- 
place enough for coincidence; even ‘demurely’ 
is stock cat-description since Gray’s Selima. 
What is not commonplace is the half-mocking 
gravity of the debate over the responsibility of 
one cat or kitten rather than another, and the 
promise, conveyed by the rhetorical emphasis, 
that these trivial domestic events will lead 
eventually, if the reader’s patience lasts out, to 
something of the greatest importance. Both 
writers assume the reader’s intense interest in 
each detail of his snail-slow exposition; but 
Blackwood’s is of course laughing at the assump- 
tion (especially in so ‘low’ a scene), Carroll, so 
often a parodist, is not one here, but is writing 
seriously for the serious child, and, allowing for 
that audience, he is justified; more so perhaps 
than Dickens. Moreover, Blackwood’s kitten and 
cat are, unmistakably, creaking machines of 
exposition there to introduce us to the human 
characters. Carroll’s black kitten, as the Red 
Queen, will be second in importance only to 
Alice herself. 

There is not, I think, any conscious recollec- 
tion in Carroll’s passage either of The Cricket on 
the Hearth, or of Blackwood’s parody of it; but 
the fact that Blackwood’s did parody Dickens 
probably gave the passage its original hold on 
Carroll’s attention, and explains why it should 
lie long dormant in his mind, to revive when 
he was troubled (as we are told by his bio- 
grapher) over the problem of how to get Alice 
through the looking-glass, and when his mind 
was necessarily partly in the past, in his own 
childhood. He has said something of the way 
he wrote: 


‘Whenever or however [an idea] comes i¢ 
comes of itself, I cannot set invention going 
like a clock, by any voluntary winding up. 
. . . Alice and the Looking-Glass are made up 
almost wholly of bits and scraps, single ideas 
which came of themselves.’ (The Theatre, 
1887.) 


What ‘comes of itself? comes mainly from dif- 
ferent kinds of recollection; much of the Alice 
books is from the purest sources of memory in 
early childhood; but the opening illustrates 
another and less valuable kind of recollection, 
to which the academic mind in a relaxed state 
is perhaps peculiarly prone (compare the 
echoes in Housman’s poetry)—that of a passage 
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once read, long ago, and to all consciousness 
forgotten. 

- I suspect that Carroll read the article soon 
after it came out; it is not rash to assume that 
Croft Rectory (like Haworth Parsonage) took 
in Blackwood’s. At fourteen he was already the 
editor of two or more family magazines of his 
own, already precociously fascinated (like yet 
another clergyman’s child, Jane Austen) by the 
possibilities of literary parody. Only part of his 
schoolboy journalism survives, and only part of 
what survives is available; but his satiric bent 
is clearly suggested by such verses as ‘Brother 
and Sister’, one of the few that have been 
printed from his home magazine of Useful and 
Instructive Poetry (1845). (See ‘Early Verse’ in 
the Nonesuch Complete Works.) By 1849 he was 
parodying novel-fashions himself (see “The 
Walking Stick of Destiny’ in The Rectory Um- 
brella) and in 1851 and 1854 had sighted that 
favourite satirist’s target, G. P. R. James; to 
the fifties belong two pieces that found their 
lodgement in Through the Looking-Glass, the 
opening stanza of ‘Jabberwocky’ (originally 
called an ‘Anglo-Saxon poem’), and the ‘Aged, 
aged man’ (directed at Wordsworth’s Leech- 
Gatherer). That he was at least as interested in 
literary parody at thirty-six as he had been fif- 
teen and twenty years before, the Looking-Glass 
and its contemporary Phantasmagoria amply 
attest; with this continuity of interest and prac- 
tice, the lines are open for just such an uncon- 
scious recollection of someone else’s parody, 
once read and, very likely, admired. 

This little parallel is in itself hardly more 
important than the kitten’s ball of worsted. But 
it might help to explain the inferiority of this 
opening to that of Wonderland—indisputable, 
even when we allow for the extra difficulty of 
the transition from the everyday to the magical 
in an indoor scene. The mere length of the nar- 
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rator’s confidences, the kitten’s gambols, and 
Alice’s long speech before climbing on the 
mantelpiece are in sharp contrast—as probably 
almost every child has felt—with those mira- 
culous three sentences that land her down the 
rabbit-hole. In Wonderland there is the gay con- 
fidence of the improviser, who (he said) ‘had 
sent [Alice] straight down the rabbit-hole ... 
without the least idea what was to happen 
afterwards’. In the Looking-Glass, the problem 
was to get started; ‘how to get her through... 
exercised his ingenuity for some time’. 

Finally—(‘and the moral of that is’)—this 
parallel can be seen as a small instance of a 
large and growing responsibility for the modern 
critic of Carroll’s work; that of replacing the 
writer in his full context of Victorian literature. 
Other settings and relations—Oxford, mathe- 
matics, logic, child-friends and his own child- 
hood—have yielded much; but no critic seems 
to have yet given enough attention to the Car- 
roll who parodied Tennyson and Sydney 
Dobell, who read David Copperfield in ‘numbers’ 
as it came out when he was a boy at Rugby, 
and made a favourite of Mrs. Gummidge (an 
early Mock Turtle?), who himself remarked on 
the close resemblance (‘might have been twin 
sisters’) between his White Queen and that 
other great Victorian grotesque, Mrs. Wragg 
in Wilkie Collins’s Wo Name. Carroll ought now 
to be taking his place among the novelists. 
Henry Kingsley, a novelist himself, was not 
speaking at random when he called the Looking- 
Glass ‘the finest book since Martin Chuzzlewit’. 
It may be mere chance that the opening para- 
graphs recall a twenty-years-old parody of 
Dickens; it is not chance that the Looking-Glass 
characters are defined and memorable in the 
same way as those of Dickens, and of no other 
novelist. 














d Long Vacation 


ly Poeta Loquitur. ; 

a- THINK that if I had a boat, 

” I’d like to sail away 

4 From all the noise and quarrelling, 
¥ Which fill the air today; 

n Away from law and politics, 

m 


From both I’d gladly part, 
From buses which will never stop 
And trains which seldom start. 
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be From all the crowd with voices loud 
he Seeking a place to feed, 

re. From shops which have no goods to sell, 
1e- At least no goods I need; 

d- From Rules and Regulations 

a Endured so many years, 

ey From all the fruits of Victory 

rs’ Unripe and served with tears. 

a From everything that troubles me 

on In my unhappy station, 

vin From muddle-headed ministers, 

hat And Nationalization; 

be From Jews and Arabs, Huns and Japs, 
sts. The cause of all the fuss, 

not From Fascists and from Communists, 
ing- Good Lord deliver us! 

vit’. 

~ A Voice. 

oe Enough of this complaining. 

the Where is it you would go? 

her 


Poeta Loquitur. 


There’s many a harbour lying snug 

*Twixt Brixham and St. Ives, 

Wherein a hardy fisher folk 

Live out their simple lives: 

There ’s Helford, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Fowey, 
And Penzance in the west, 

Salcombe the loveliest of all, 

Yes, Salcombe is the best: 

There could I quaff my modest glass 

In happiness, I think. 
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A Voice. 
The place is crammed with trippers, 
And there ’s nothing fit to drink. 

Poeta Loquitur. a 
Then let me seek some mountain top, the 
Some crag from which to scan seal 
Far off the happy noisy crowd, cm 
A solitary man. Jan 

The Voice. _ 
The mountain tops no longer sit has 
In silent majesty, aad 
And loneliness is not allowed 9 
In this Land of the Free. Sor 
You'll queue up with the others bea 
For the view you wish to see, Joh 
Your fare by char-a-banc includes the 
An eighteenpenny tea. 7 

Poeta Loquitur. se 
Then I must go to London town pub 
To spend my holiday: mer 
There shall I find one place at least up ¢ 
To while the hours away. but 
My club, my own beloved club, ae 
Will surely take me in, Chr 
To soothe my soul with sweet discourse, Jea 
And drown my cares in gin. larg 
Let the whole world go roaring by, nad 
While, free from thoughts of pelf, o 
I laze the whole day long and make Sia 
A nuisance of myself. Kin, 
A cocktail here, a cocktail there, illne 
A lunch if so disposed. . . . ag 

e 

The Voice. fun, 
The month is August, recollect oe 
Your club, dear Sir, is closed. Artl 
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MEDLEY OF PAST AND PRESENT 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


A STRANGE medley of past and present—with, 
I fear, little suggestion of the future—has been 
the harvest of this very ticklish pre-festival 
season. Even Edinburgh, with its revivals of 
Douglas, Bartholomew Fair, and W. J. Turner’s 
The Man who ate the Popomack, its production of 
James Bridie’s Olympian frolic, The Queen’s 
Comedy, and Eric Linklater’s farce, The Atom 
Doctor, its puppet-plays and other adventures, 
has not sent off quite all of its 100,000 visitors 
as profoundly impressed as they expected to be. 
This, too, in spite of excellent performances by 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, Walter Fitzgerald, 
Sonia Dresdel, and others. Stratford owes the 
beating of its record more to the presence of 
John Gielgud than to any new point of view in 
the choice and style of its naturally Shake- 
spearian programme. 

What, then, of London? As elsewhere, the 
state of affairs has been one of eager enthusiasm 
and an almost over-ready response from a huge 
public for almost anything which has an ele- 
ment of brightness. We have seen the raking 
up of old plays to frequently successful revival; 
but little suggestion of any great discovery in 
new creative genius and dramatic power. At 
the turn of the year we were able to hail 
Christopher Fry’s agreeable adaptation of 
Jean Anouilh’s L’ Invitation au Chdteau, into his 
largely original Ring Round the Moon. This is, in 
any case, last year’s work. T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party goes back to a yet earlier date in 
Edinburgh and across the Atlantic. Looking 
round at the other West End shows—including 
King’s Rhapsody, which not even Ivor Novello’s 
illness was able to prevent from celebrating its 
anniversary at the Palace—revivals are almost 
the only alternative to the routine of music, 
fun, and thrill on familiar lines. We have jolly 
games like Vernon Sylvaine’s Will Any Gentle- 
man? at the Strand, with Robertson Hare and 
Arthur Riscoe keeping us all on the roar. 
Another champion laughter-maker has been 
the happy-go-lucky gathering of sailors boxed 
up in an anchored ship in Hugh Hastings’s 
Seagulls over Sorrento at the Apollo. They are 
engaged in some rollicking prank every minute, 
thanks to the presence of Ronald Shiner, pre- 


viously the leading comedian of London’s 
longest run in Worm’s Eye View. More specta- 
cular thrills have been found in Mister Roberts, 
the big Coliseum show, with vast scenes set 
round Tyrone Power, Jackie Cooper, and other 
supposed sea-dogs. One had been inclined now 
and then to forget the American script, written 
by Thomas Heggen and Joshua Logan round 
Heggen’s novel. A more subtle atmosphere 
arrived in Denis Cannan’s Captain Carvallo at 
the St. James’s, where we have seen Diana 
Wynyard devoting her highly intelligent and 
sensitive personality to the playing of a farmer’s 
wife, who accepts the attentions of James 
Donald as captain of an occupying force in a 
conquered country. All these themes we seem 
to have had, under one guise or another, in 
former stage-existences. 

Certainly a new experience is Emlyn 
Williams’s Accolade at the Aldwych. Here the 
author-actor brings before us himself as a 
married novelist who is just going to be 
knighted. It is then revealed that the future 
knight had engaged in thoroughly disreput- 
able ‘orgies’ at Rotherhithe—of all places! He 
had there had criminal relations with a girl of 
14, whom he imagined to be 24. A curious fact 
about the play is that Mr. Williams does not 
introduce us to the girl concerned. If she was 
capable of passing off for a young lady of 24 at 


‘Rotherhithe she could obviously seem old 


enough to be a member of the Accolade cast. 
As things are, I, for one, just do not believe in 
the suggested escapade of Mr. Williams’s hero. 
I know Rotherhithe well. It has its dismal side; 
but I just cannot accept any resort there where 
girls of 14 pass off for 24. If such a place exists 
there would be every reason for informing the 
police. To write a play about it seems hardly 
necessary. In spite of all, Emlyn Williams acts 
the distressed visitor to Buckingham Palace 
with the utmost skill and even a suggestion of 
sincerity. Diana Churchill is just as appealing 
and understanding as a good wife, in such 
circumstances, could possibly be. 

Among the revivals, the one which stands 
out is, of course, that of Pinero’s The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray at the Haymarket. So far as the 








actual revival is concerned I must confess to 
being moved to quiet approval rather than a 
hullabaloo. I well remember Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s original performance in 1893 and 
the excitement that her flaunting brilliance 
occasioned in King Street. Eileen Herlie is an 
altogether different type—much more solemn 
and of a much deeper character. It may well be 
that she fulfils Pinero’s real purpose more truly. 
He himself thought Mrs. Campbell too glamor- 
ous and artificial. In Miss Herlie’s case Paula’s 
unrequited love for Ellean seems much more 
genuine. It is a kind of frustrated maternal 
passion. ‘Mrs. Pat’ gave the idea that it was 
just an expression of disappointment in a mind 
used to, and anxious for, dominance. The 
Sargent portrait in the Royal Academy of the 
following year immortalized the type. One has 
to admit that it was ‘Mrs. Pat’s’ splendour 
which drew the public and settled Pinero’s 
fame and Alexander’s fortune. At the same time 
one can quite realize that Pinero’s study of 
Ibsen may have led him to intend originally 
somebody much more like Eileen Herlie. Alas, 
we shall never be quite sure! 

Now, as in ’93, Aubrey Tanqueray remains 
a colourless part. One can quite understand 
John Hare’s refusal to present the play on its 
account. Indeed, how it was that Paula recon- 
ciled herself even to the beginning of married 
life with so boring a fellow remains a question 
which the dramatist fails to answer. Cayley 
Drummile is still as altogether pleasant a part 
as it was when Cyril Maude created it. Ronald 
Ward plays the character so well that one 
misses nothing. Marie Ney is a wholly satisfying 
Mrs, Cortelyon, and though Josephine Griffin 
does not pretend to be another Maude Millett 
as Ellean, she is much more true to the child- 
like element. It is a joy, anyhow, to see the old 
play brought before an audience so utterly 
different from that at the St. James’s in the 
early nineties. One has to recognize that then 
and for fifty years afterwards every member of 
the audience in the stalls and circle was in 
evening dress. It was a costume for which I 
had to struggle home every night, frequently 
scamping my dinner, and then back to town 
again. It argued, in a singular way, the adop- 
tion of a high-class social point of view. This 
prevailed on both sides of the footlights. Even 
in their country home, with no guests and 
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nowhere to go in the evening, Aubrey and 
Paula dress for dinner. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of those battalions 
of shirt-fronts in the treatment and character 
of the play. Nowadays the ‘little parish of St, 
James’s’ is not what it was. Hardly any clubs 
or aristocratic mansions left! Shall one heave 
a sigh of regret or relief? 

Another revival which autumn has brought 
us has been that of Somerset Maugham’s 
sprightly comedy, Home and Beauty, at the Arts 
and afterwards at the St. Martin’s. This does 
not, of course, carry us back anything like so 
far as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. It was only a 
little over thirty years ago—in 1919—that 
Gladys Cooper presented Maugham’s little 
bit of clever and wholly artificial fun at the 
Playhouse. By a coincidence, it was at this 
same theatre in the days when it was the 
Avenue, that the Stage Society produced 
Mr. Maugham’s first English play—his very 
earnest young effort, The Man of Honour. I 
recall that production vividly and was, I con- 
fess, a good deal more stirred by its suggestion 
of a high-purposed dramatist than I was to 
be by Home and Beauty itself and others of the 
deft money-makers soon to flow from Mr. 
Maugham’s obliging pen. Home and Beauty 
tells, it will be recollected, the post-war story 
of a light-hearted and flighty-minded heroine, 
inadvertently—for her husband was reported 
dead—married to two gentlemen at once. The 
only way out was, of course, to make tracks for 
a third! Needless to say, in his least burdened 
manner, Mr. Maugham keeps everything 
going merrily. With Brenda Bruce as its present 
heroine, and Hugh Burden and Anthony 
Marlowe as the two husbands, it might all be 
happening to-day—unexpectedly returned 
soldier and all—not to mention the trouble- 
some cook, so admirably played by May 
Hallatt in this revival. Curiously enough, I do 
not remember this part in the original. It must 
have been written in since. Anyhow, F foresee 
another lively run. This is the sort of thing the 
public of our day, no less than that of thirty 
years ago, prefers to anything except one of 
those irresistible masterpieces which so rarely 
turn up. 

When the chance comes for a revival, how 
vast the choice is! Yet managers are diffident. 
Apart from the annual Peter Pan and the present 
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musical version of Quality Street, how rarely one 
sees a Barrie play! Shaw’s early comedies, like 
Arms and the Man, You Never Can Tell, and 
Candida, would be happy reminders of the time 
when he was writing really good plays as such, 
and not as excuses for discussion. Whether any 
of Henry Arthur Jones’s plays would revive I 


rather doubt. The best of them needed Charles 
Wyndham. But does Galsworthy deserve the 
almost complete neglect now accorded him? 
What a graceful possibility Anthony Hope’s 
The Adventure of Lady Ursula would be, if only 
another young, charming, and talented Evelyn 
Millard could be found! 


No More Words 


N? words anymore, 
no shuffling and reshuffling 


of meaningless words, 
of words with a little meaning 
and words with myriad meanings. 


Let us make an end of words, 
of fine-sounding empty words, 
mean, mealy-mouthed words, 
sly, poisonous words; 

words that mean to deceive 


or seek to impress; 


words that stand upright 
though long dead and words 
new-born for fresh deception; 
words both friendly and hostile, 


elegant and ugly. 


Let us end them all, 


all these words; 


the deceivers and flatterers; 
the prim angels and devil’s darlings; 
the grim world-savers. 


Yes, let us put an end to all of them. 
Let us have no more words, 


no words anymore. 


For maybe then the heart will run naked 
throughout all the world 

and we will run naked with it. 

And then maybe that liberated heart 
will speak for all of us, 

and we will learn its language, 


a pure language, 
needing no words. 


And maybe we might even learn 
our common humanity. 


RAYMOND TONG 








Reviews 


Shakespeare Survey 3. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Nico.y. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

The Problem of Henry VIII Reopened. By A. C. 
PARTRIDGE. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 55. 

The Wheel of Fire. By G. Witson Knicurt. 
Methuen. 21s. 

Young Hamlet. By A. A. Jack. University Press, 
Aberdeen. 8s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier. By W1LLARD FARN- 
HAM. University of California Press. 275. 6d. 
(C.U.P.) 

Four of the books under review were written 
by men of academic standing in the Univer- 
sities of Leeds and Aberdeen, California and 
Pretoria, and some of the contributors to the 
fifth grace the Universities of Oxford and 
London, Durham and Aberystwyth—and even 
Sofia. The problems of sources, of text and 
context, of imaginative interpretation and 
classification, which they severally examine 
comprise a not unrepresentative cross-section 
of contemporary Shakespearian scholarship: 
which means, among other things, that the 
books discuss Shakespeare’s works primarily as 
literature rather than as plays for a living 
theatre. 

Shakespeare Survey 3, in all respects worthy of 
its two excellent predecessors, is mainly con- 
cerned with Shakespeare the man and writer, 
with the context of his plays rather than the 
plays themselves. Professor Sisson’s concise 
summary of Studies in the Life and Environment of 
Shakespeare since 1900 is a refresher course in 
itself, and Professor Wilson’s essay on Shake- 
speare’s Reading is equally stimulating. C. Walter 
Hodges skilfully sketches the Elizabethan play- 
houses and Miss St. Clare Byrne’s appraisal of 
the more or less Elizabethan Henry VIII at 
Stratford—unfortunately the only discussion 
in the Survey of Shakespeare in the English 
theatre to-day!—is valuable, not least to 
those who have seen the production. But it is 
not made clear that Tyrone Guthrie departs 
from the Folio direction in leaving Katharine’s 
vision to our, and her, imagination. The vision 
can be most effectively staged, as in the Mar- 
lowe Society’s production at Cambridge last 
year. 

A Cambridge publisher offers us the little 

book—thirty pages of large print—in which 


of Books 


Dr. A. C. Partridge shrewdly analyses the 
syntax and morphology of the text of Henry 
VIII. He supports the older view of authorship 
divided between Shakespeare and Fletcher, 
rather than that urged by Wilson Knight in 
an eighty-page essay in The Crown of Life (1947), 
and by Professor Peter Alexander (who wrote 
on the subject in 1930) at Stratford in 1948. 
Unfortunately Dr. Partridge, who deals with 
Alexander’s latest pronouncements, has over- 
looked! Knight’s, which discuss some of the 
same verbal variants from a different stand- 
point. 

Wilson Knight’s The Wheel of Fire also dates 
from 1930, but the new edition includes two 
additional essays on Hamlet besides the older 
ones, and also his English Association lecture, 
Tolstoy’s Attack on Shakespeare. The title might 
well signify not only Lear’s ordeal but a cather- 
ine wheel emitting showers of sparks and a loud 
explosion, imaginative interpretation at its 
brilliant best and occasionally at its smokiest. 

Professor A. A. Jack’s posthumous book, 
Young Hamlet, studies the known sources and 
the text of Folio and Quartos, and reaches 
the conclusion that ‘Shakespeare, in the 2nd 
Quarto, deliberately altered the age of his 
Hamlet from 19 to 30... because he found that 
the speeches he had put into the mouth of this 
character could only with any pretence of 
verisimilitude be spoken by a man and not by 
a lad’. To do so must ‘violate the whole sense 
of the story’, but ‘major characters who are not 
consistently themselves are by no means rare 
in Shakespeare’. Othello is held to be another 
such, and Lear too, with madness as an all- 
purposes alibi. 

Professor Willard Farnham brackets Hamlet 
with Othello and Lear as heroes of Shake- 
speare’s middle tragic group, characters noble 
but flawed. Their faults are not themselves 
evil, and the action requires a villain— 
Claudius, Iago, Edmund—to bring about 
tragic catastrophe. Farnham conceives a final 
tragic period, in which the noble hero—Timon, 


t An oversight due, no doubt, to the fact that Dr. 
Partridge, as Senior Lecturer in English at the University 
of Pretoria, has not the best seat in the house from which 
to see all that passes on the busy stage of Shakespearian 
studies in this country. 
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Macbeth, Antony, Coriolanus—is so flawed 
with evil as almost or quite to lose our sympa- 
thies, and is destroyed by his evil deeds without 
the contrivances of a villain seeking his down- 
fall. The distinction, if not pushed too far, is 
shrewdly made, and the ensuing discussion of 
the four tragedies from this standpoint is well 
informed, readable, and often persuasive. 

ROY WALKER 


The Poems of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary by A. Davenport. Liverpool 
University Press. £1. 

The Liverpool University Press, in its series 
of ‘English Texts and Studies’, of which Pro- 
fessor Martin is the General Editor, is doing 
a valuable service by its reprints of works not 
easily accessible. Mr. Davenport, who has 
previously edited two minor Elizabethan texts, 
has carried through a weightier task in his 
edition of Joseph Hall’s Poems. The volume 
collects ‘for the first time all the poems known 
to be by Hall, or with high probability 
ascribed to him’, and presents them ‘in a text 
based, for the first time, on a collation of all the 
early editions’. They include the six Books of his 
satires, Virgidemiae, his metrical versions of the 
first ten Psalms, The King’s Prophecie, and some 
two dozen shorter poems. Mr. Davenport’s 
bibliographical notes, discussing the relations 
between early editions and indicating his 
‘copy-texts’, make it evident that he has spared 
no effort to present the poems in their most 
authoritative form. 

But he regards the Commentary as the most 
important part of his task, and in it together 
with the Introduction he has thrown fresh 
light on Hall’s position in Elizabethan letters 
and on many of the obscurities in his verse, 
though, as he frankly admits, some of them have 
baffled him. Hall’s bold claim that he was the 
first English satirist is so far true in that his 
Virgidemiae (a Harvest of Rods) ‘was a new 
departure in that the true Juvenalian mode of 
satire was being attempted for the first time, 
and successfully, in English’. Obscurity was a 
characteristic of this form, which was a risky 
venture both in imperial Rome and Eliza- 
bethan England. In explaining Hall’s allusions 
Mr. Davenport draws not only on Juvenal, 
Persius, Horace, and Virgil, but on post- 
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classical and Renaissance neo-Latin authors 
with whom he is remarkably familiar. 

He states in his preface that Hall’s satires are 
of interest to readers of many kinds. To readers 
of English his chief appeal will be found in 
the literary allusions in the first three Books of 
Virgidemiae, his so-called ‘Tooth-lesse Satyrs’, 
which Milton denounced as an improper title. 
Mr. Davenport, recognizing that Hall ‘was 
naturally concerned rather with the failures 
than with the achievements of contemporary 
literature’, contends ‘that a young man of 
twenty-three should have been able to main- 
tain such detachment from current fashions 
and judgements and put his finger so exactly 
on the defects of the poetry of his age was a feat 
that deserves more recognition than it has had’. 
While admitting this broadly, I cannot fully 
concur with Mr. Davenport’s defence of Hall’s 
attitude towards the contemporary drama, to 
which his combination of neo-classical culture 
and Puritanism made him unsympathetic. In 
Book I, Satire III, attacking the tragedy of his 
day, he can see in “Turkish Tamberlaine’ only 
‘huf-cap terms and thundring threats’, and 
assails its author’s ‘drink-drowned spright’, 
though neither Kyd nor Baines had included 
drink among Marlowe’s vices. Himself an 
adept in the rhyming couplet he shortsightedly 
attacked the use of blank verse in tragedy and 
(more to his credit) the attempted revival of 
unrhymed dactyls and spondees in English verse. 
In the poetic romance in the Ariosto tradition, 
though he has praise for Spenser, and in the 
love-sonnet, especially as sponsored by Drayton 
and Daniel, he saw only the weaker features. 

Among other matters of interest are Mr. 
Davenport’s discussion of Hall’s quarrel with 
Marston, including in an appendix the extracts 
on Hall from the latter’s satires; the compli- 
cated literary relations between Hall, Nashe, 
Greene, and Harvey; and the remarkable 
similarity between passages in the Satires and 
the Cambridge Parnassus trilogy. I have noted 
elsewhere the striking parallelism between 
some lines in The King’s Prophecie, on the death 
of Elizabeth and the accession of James, and 
Shakespeare’s 107, ‘mortal moon’, sonnet. 

F. 8. BOAS 


John Dryden. By Dav Nicnor Smirn. The 
Clark Lectures on English Literature, 
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1948-9. Cambridge: at the University Press, 

1950. Pp. go. 7s. 6d. net. 

Genius Loci and Other Essays. By H. W. Garrop. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1950. 
Pp. x+131. 75. 6d. net. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s four Clark Lectures 
on Dryden contain no surprises. They are the 
suave, learned discourses of a distinguished 
scholar who knows his subject thoroughly and 
is used to expounding it to large academic 
audiences. The lectures take us over familiar 
ground. Annus Mirabilis is described as a ‘hit- 
and-miss poem’, the essay Of Dramatick Poesie 
‘has the vivacity of a good conversation’, All 
Sor Love ‘is a sombre play in comparison with 
Shakespeare’s’, MacFlecknoe ‘holds an important 
place in the history of our literature’, Religio 
Laict has ‘a magnificent opening’, Dryden’s 
Virgil ‘is not Virgilian’ but ‘a breeze blows over 
his pages’. The opening stanza of the Ode on 
Mrs. Killigrew ‘sounds like the music of an 
organ’, the Fables ‘is a volume of great rich- 
ness’, Dryden’s epistles ‘are more colloquial 
than Pope’s, and more intimate, and they do 
not suffer by being less finished’. ‘These quota- 
tions may suggest that the lectures consist of a 
string of felicitous commonplaces. Actually 
there is a great deal more in these quiet, un- 
pretentious pages. The lecturer is no profound 
critic of poetry but he is an accomplished 
literary historian and a master of the art of 
quotation. The reader of the lectures will find 
in them a great deal of precise information 
about Dryden and his poems and also a number 
of the best passages of his poetry quoted com- 
mented upon with an enjoyment which is in- 
fectious. The book would make an excellent 
introduction to a new edition of Dryden 
because it would draw the reader’s attention 
to some of his greatest achievements and incite 
him to further exploration. 

In his discussion of the personal relations 
between Dryden and Milton Professor Nichol 
Smith does not mention the evidence quoted 
by Professor P. Legouis in monograph on 
Marvell (p. 214. n.) which seems to show that 
Dryden was employed in the samé office as 
Milton and Marvell under the Protectorate. 
If Dryden knew Milton in his early youth, the 
story that he visited him after the publication 
of Paradise Lost becomes much more credible, 
and we should also have an explanation of the 
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fact that Dryden, almost alone among his con- 
temporaries, knows Milton’s early poems, and, 
also, as Van Doren has pointed out in his 
admirable study, his prose writings. It may be 
noticed that neither Aubrey nor the anony- 
mous contributor to The Monitor whom Pro- 
fessor Nichol Smith quotes says that Dryden 
was introduced to Milton for the first time 
when he visited him to ask permission to write 
an opera based on Paradise Lost. 

If these lectures show us a senior member of 
Merton on the lecturer’s rostrum, the six essays 
by Professor Garrod introduce us to another 
eminent Fellow of the same college unbending, 
as it were, in the intimacy of the Senior 
Common Room. Professor Garrod is not only 
a great scholar but a great Oxford character, 
In the seventeenth century Aubrey would have 
etched him in a few vivid sentences and Wood 
would have given us an anecdotal biography 
in the Athenae. Today unfortunately we have 
no Aubrey and no Wood, but Professor Garrod 
has provided an admirable substitute by filling 
131 pages with excellent informal discourse 
about ‘Sitting for One’s Picture’, ‘Growing 
Old’, ‘Autobiographies’, ‘Dogs’, “The World’s 
Worst Poet’, and ‘Genius Loci’, the last-named 
essay being a discussion of poets educated at 
Merton. All these essays are full of delightful 
digressions and admirable quotations. Pro- 
fessor Garrod’s fine ironical touch is perhaps 
seen at its best in his account of the use made 
by Robert Bridges of Merton Garden and his 
encounters with F. H. Bradley: 

‘Just before the first Great War, when 

Bridges’s house on Boars Hill was destroyed 

by fire, he came to live in a Merton house 

just opposite the college, Postmasters’ Hall. 

The college offered him the hospitality of its 

Garden; and most days of a long summer 

Bridges might be found walking there, or 

(more often) sitting and writing. He was not 

always careful of what he wrote. I found, one 

evening, blowing round the walls, some 
dozen sheets of verse with which he had been 
playing—not new verse, but old, at which he 
was, I suppose, tinkering. I was too polite to 
read it—which seemed a little to disappoint 
him, when I restored the papers. But some 
new verse the Garden gave berth to. One of 
the poems in his 1921 volume of ‘New Verse’ 
speaks of the Merton Garden; and recalls 
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the pleasure with which Bridges met there 
occasionally another great man, F. H. 
Bradley. Since both are long since in their 
graves, I may be forgiven for recalling that 
Bridges enjoyed these meetings much more 
than Bradley did. Bradley did not like people 
who came and talked to him in the Garden; 
and particularly he did not like Bridges’s air 
of greatness.’ 


The essay called ‘Genius Loci’ includes texts 
of a number of poems which have not been 
printed elsewhere. Among these are a long 
poem by Massinger entitled London’s Lamentable 
Estate in any Visitation, a short satiric piece 
ascribed to Rochester, some characteristic lines 
by Hartley Coleridge and an elegy of great 
beauty by William Bell, a young poet who was 
killed on the Matterhorn in 1948. In a footnote 
on p. 112, misled by a statement in the D.N.B., 
Professor Garrod states that Sir Henry Savile 
had ‘one daughter only who was called Mar- 
garet’. Actually Sir Henry Savile’s daughter 
was called Elizabeth. She married Sir John 
Sedley, the father of Sir Charles Sedley, the 
poet. Waller wrote a fine Epitaph on her and 
there is an account of her in the present writer’s 
Sir Charles Sedley (1927), pp. 27-36. 

V. DE 8. PINTO 


Thackeray. A Reconsideration. By J. Y. T. Greic. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Once, in an unguarded moment, Stendhal 
defined the novel as ‘a mirror dawdling down 
the road’, by which he implied that the novelist, 
and presumably his reader, should keep their 
gaze on the looking-glass, and not trouble about 
the actual surrounding scenery, except for the 
sake of comparison. It is refraction that sets the 
mind at work. The familiar circumstances 
ought to become a picture in perspective, only 
to be recognized as far as it fits into your mental 
habits and ideas. 

Such is the principle at stake in this interest- 
ing and very thorough piece of work. Thackeray 
is one of our most familiar and representative 
Victorian figures. For many of the older 
generation he is still a personal friend, a 
companion, and we therefore owe him an 
allegiance. Consequently, some critics have not 
welcomed this ‘reconsideration’ which empha- 
sizes a less attractive aspect and makes little 
of his greatest qualities. On the other hand, the 
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better we know our friends the better we know 
their failings; and some other Thackereans 
have long felt that he was not all he should be. 

Discerning critics (including Saintsbury, 
Whibley, Fitzgerald, Trollope, and Elton) 
have guessed the explanation. The more we 
know of his sources and experiences, the more 
we realize that he was too impressional, pur- 
poseless, and self-conscious to dominate his 
theme. . 

Recently we have come to know yet more of 
these materials and influences, thanks to 
G. N. Ray’s edition of The Letters and Private 
Papers (Harvard, 1945-6) and it looks as if, for 
the moment, the key to Thackeray’s genius 
must be sought for among the documents which 
illustrate his own emotional life, not ours. 
Apparently a celebrity is not allowed to keep 
his own secrets. 

However, it may have been the Harvard 
Collection which gave Professor Greig the 
courage to assemble all the available Thacke- 
reana and attempt yet another assessment of 
the novelist, now that the background is at last 
complete. He takes us through the whole story 
of his unheroic hero’s life: the influence of his 
mother in early childhood, his breeding and 
education, his impressions of Cambridge and 
France, his difficulties with the ‘consumption 
of the Purse’, his years of obscurity, his period 
of fame and social success, his ill-starred mar- 
riage, and as the years advanced, his depen- 
dence on feminine sympathy and support. One 
by one the critic traces these influences as they 
entered into the atmosphere of his fiction, 
appearing and reappearing in the texture of 
his rambling serials, as changeful as the moods 
of their creator. Thus the ‘reconsideration’ is not 
a biography except by accident. In reality it is 
the review of an autobiography veiled in fiction. 

The reviewer is not unduly biased by his 
point of view. He realizes that his author has 
now and then attained to a spirit of detach- 
ment, achieving the non-ego and precision of 
true art; for instance Pendennis (though an 
elaborate study of Thackeray’s own tempera- 
ment), Esmond, Warrington, The Fotheringay, 
and above all Becky, copied indeed from 
several models but ‘the woman in the novel 
became a new creation, unhampered by the 
accidents of real life’. Unhappily some other 
notable characters are inconsistent, elusive, 
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and therefore unconvincing, obscured by the 
self-consciousness of their author. “To efface 
himself completely was distasteful to him’. 
Professor Greig is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the thoroughness with which he mani- 
pulates his approach. Moreover, he writes ina 
spirited conversational style. Students at 
Johannesburg and elsewhere will be encour- 
aged to learn more than is generally known 
about this novelist’s public and private career, 
his pursuits, and resources. 
H. V. ROUTH 


Principles of Bibliographical Description. By 
FREDsON Bowers. 1949. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; Cumberlege. £3. 35. 

Index of Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers in 
A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-title 
Catalogue of books printed in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and of English books printed abroad, 
1475-1640. By Pau, G. Morrison. 1950. 
Bibliographical Society of the University of 
Virginia, c/o University Library, Charlottes- 
ville, Quaritch. 30s.; quarto. Reproduced 
from typescript. 

British Diaries: an annotated bibliography of 
British diaries written between 1442 and 1942. 
Compiled by Witit1am MATTHEWS. 1950. 
University of California Press, Cambridge 
University Press. 275. 6d. 

The way of the editor or textual scholar, 
normally the same person, which was till fairly 
recent times smooth and simple, is now in- 
creasingly hard. Largely through the preach- 
ing and practice of Sir Walter Greg and other 
leaders of the Bibliographical Society in this 
country, and of a whole school of American 
bibliographers, who have taken up the torch 
with energy, it has been made clear, not only 
that ‘a book seldom supplies us with all that 
should be known about itself’, but that without 
that exact knowledge, derived from minute 
examination of as many copies as possible of 
all the relevant editions, the transmission of a 
literary text cannot be understood, or the text 
itself established. For communication to other 
students, nay even for the investigator’s own 
clarity, methodical standards of recording the 
minutiae of a book’s printing are necessary, 
and these are covered by the term ‘biblio- 
graphical description’. We are far indeed from 
the ideas of those who think of bibliography as 
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the mere massing of select lists of books on 
particular subjects. 

In the five centuries since Gutenberg books 
have proliferated, not only in numbers, but in 
types and, especially since the power press and 
the papermaking machine, in methods of 
manufacture. A standard description suitable 
to incunabula will not suit a twentieth-century 
author’s books. Also the modern book-collector 
has come upon the scene. Often he is intelligent; 
sometimes he is not, and to meet his demand 
and earn his money it is that there appears the 
meaningless variation of a misprinted word, 
known as a ‘point’, since, as Euclid so nearly 
said, it has price without magnitude. 

Even among the greatest authorities, as for 
example in the British Museum and _ the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, describing the 
same class of book, there are varieties of 
practice where uniformity would be helpful; 
while there are numerous classes hardly 
touched by master hands, and in all classes 
newly observed and important sources of varia- 
tion between copies of what appears to be one 
edition complicate the task of description. 

To blaze a path through this jungle Pro- 
fessor Bowers has addressed himself. To the 
general reader his analyses and discussions will 
read like Einstein—indeed, modern collations 
much resemble algebraical formulae. But to 
practitioners of the art the publication of his 
book is an event of high importance, marking 
a new step towards thorough understanding of 
the science of texts, of how to pierce back to 
what a writer wrote. 

Pollard and Redgrave’s Short-title Catalogue, 
better (if to some rather equivocally) known as 
S.T.C., has since its publication over twenty 
years ago been the foundation of our know 
ledge of English books published before the 
Civil War. Here, too, American scholars, such 
as Mr. W. A. Jackson of Harvard, have taken 
up English pioneer work and have produced 
supplementary work of great value in advance 
of the new edition of S. T.C. which is in prepara- 
tion by the Bibliographical Society—naturally, 
since so many of the books have crossed the 
Atlantic. Among these an honourable place 
will be taken by Paul Morrison’s Index of 
Printers, an omission from the original book. 
The author is Curator of Rare Books in the 
University of Chicago Library. 
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A different sort of bibliography is repre- 
sented by the third book before us. Professor 
William Matthews, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has already produced a standard biblio- 
graphy or annotated list, of American diaries 
written before (or, as he unfortunately phrases 
it, ‘prior to”) the year 1861, when the American 
Civil War made a dividing line between 
ancient and modern; and British Diaries is a 
pair to it, except that the period covers five 
centuries. It appears to be very exhaustive; the 
diary-writing (and publishing) habit is sur- 
prisingly common, in spite of the experience of 
most of us, that the new Diary, hopefully 
commenced in a virgin volume on 1 January, 
is usually dropped before 28 February. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


The Romantic Imagination. By C. M. Bowra. 
O.U.P. 18s. net. 


These Harvard lectures possess at once the 
advantages and the necessary over-simplifica- 
tion of the spoken word. The individual studies 
are just and discriminating; but though they 
give us some salutary reminders—as, for 
example, that Swinburne at his best was not 
merely intoxicated with word-music, or that 
Byron’s range was his real strength—they 
seldom tell us anything that is new about their 
subjects: Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Poe, Swinburne, and 
the two Rossettis. 

The book opens promisingly with an acute 
differentiation of what Imagination meant to 
the great Romantics. For Blake, ‘God and the 
Imagination are one’. For Coleridge the poet’s 
task is to transform the external world by the 
Imagination: it ‘is something which gives a 
shape to life’; but for Wordsworth it is ‘sub- 
servient to the external world’—a vehicle of 
communion between the soul of man and the 
soul of nature. Shelley, in contradistinction to 
Wordsworth, saw Reason as an analytic agent 
whose conclusions the Imagination synthesizes 
and from which it creates its 


‘Nurslings of immortality.’ 


Byron, with his strong eighteenth-century 
common sense, affected to deride the Imagina- 
tion as a mystic symbol; but Keats sought 
through it ‘an absolute reality to which a door 
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was opened by his appreciation of beauty 
through the senses’. 

One expects that these differentia will be 
carefully exemplified in the studies of the indi- 
vidual poets, but, except up to a point with 
Blake, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, they are 
not, and the book does not follow the plan its 
title and opening chapter suggest. In fact, in 
the separate studies the differences are some- 
times obscured. When Professor Bowra says, 
for example, of Rossetti: ‘For him’ the women 
whom he loved were not so much human beings 
as visible manifestations of eternal beauty, 
embodiments of spiritual perfection, starry 
creatures of grace and tenderness’, the words 
could be transferred to Shelley without the 
slightest alteration. 

Nevertheless, that chapter on The House of 
Life is one of the best things here, carefully dis- 
tinguishing between Rossetti’s life and his 
poetry and removing a number of misunder- 
standings about the ‘pictorial’ quality of his 
verse. The Pre-Raphaelites are brilliantly 
described as ‘continuing, in reduced circum- 
stances, the work of the great Romantics’. 
Lacking their ‘adventurous curiosity’, revealing 
‘a contraction of confidence and energy’, the 
new poetry turned ‘from vast mysteries and 
intoxicating ideas to delicate sentiments and 
careful description’. In the same lecture, how- 
ever, occurs the astonishing statement that 
poets like Donne, in contrast with Rossetti, do 
not attempt to glorify physical love or ‘claim 
that it belongs to anything but the body’. But 
what about The Extasie? 

Although in an attempt to present a care- 
fully balanced view of ‘The Romantic Achieve- 
ment’ the style becomes unduly antithetical, the 
last chapter is excellent, but one can only 
instance a few pregnant phrases from it. 
Wordsworth’s ‘excited awe’ in his nature wor- 
ship; Coleridge’s ‘love of the intrinsically 
strange’ ; the failure of all the Romantics proper 
to write true religious verse by reason of their 
egocentric view of existence; the ‘new tender- 
ness . . . which gives a special humanity to their 
poetry’; and their failure to unite sustained 
mental effort to that poetry in the manner of 
a Racine, a Goethe (or, one might add, a 
Donne) all come in for comment. Finally, the 
value and the limitations of the Imagination 
are assessed. “Those who set all their hopes on 
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it’, Professor Bowra warns us, ‘and shape their 
lives by it, may find themselves suddenly robbed 
of its strength and unable to regain it. This 
happened to Coleridge in one way and to 
Wordsworth in another; and if Coleridge’s 
collapse was more pathetic, Wordsworth’s was 
more dismal.’ 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


English Poetry. By LEonE Vivante. Faber. 215. 
net. ~ 

Leone Vivante is an Italian philosopher with 
a tug towards aesthetics in general and poetry 
in particular. He lived for some time in England 
during Mussolini’s heyday, but the work which, 
perhaps, most completely expresses his position 
—Il Concetto dell’ Indeterminazione—was pub- 
lished in Florence in 1939. While he was in 
England he seems to have been agreeably en- 
gaged in the search for ultimate philosophical 
truth. He acquired, in the process, a rare 
knowledge and appreciation of English poetry. 

In his present book the author’s search for 
‘something really active which intelligibly con- 
tains the essentials of our psyche’ is elaborated 
and developed beyond the point already 
reached in his book on the concept of indeter- 
minacy. He holds that, in genuine poems, 
there is ‘a claim to ultimate truth which is 
essential to their poetical value’. He has chosen 
seventeen English poets to illustrate his view 
that the consciousness of ‘a principle of inward 
light’, an original, self-active principle, which 
characterizes life and spontaneity as contrasted 
with mechanism, has found in English poetry 
one of its richest and highest expressions. 

The author has been content to select for 
study those poets with whose work he is most 
familiar. They include Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth; they include, also, Long- 
fellow, Emily Bronté, and Oscar Wilde. 
Mr. T. S. Elliot, in a brief introduction, is con- 
cerned to clear Signor Vivante of any possible 
charge that he may have called into the box 
only witnesses upon whose testimony he can 
rely. The author is so high-minded that the 
mere suggestion of such a charge may seem 
absurd. His high-mindedness often makes his 
writing formidable, but it is evident that his 
aesthetic theory has been constructed on the 
basis of his knowledge of our poetry, and not 
vice versa. 
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The author joins issue with the late R. G. 
Collingwood on the question of fundamental 
aesthetic realities. He vigorously attacks 
theories advanced by Collingwood in his 
Principles of Art (Oxford, 1938). ‘We cannot’, 
Signor Vivante writes, ‘understand the im- 
portance [of the liveliness of the sensuous 
material], nor its full meaning, nor the possi- 
bility of its very existence, except through the 
conception I have tried to develop, namely, 
the conception of a positivity implying in- 
determinacy, co-extensive with subjectivity, 
and containing—in embryo, a parte subjecti— 
the whole gamut of our psyche.’ A reviewer may 
be forgiven for mopping his brow at this point, 
but it must be said that the separate studies of 
individual poets are written in a spirit of 


sympathy and understanding, which should 


enhance our appreciation of the poets who 
are being considered. They can be read often 
with profit and in some parts with pleasure. 
Mr. Eliot singles out the essay on Shelley, 
and says that it has brought to him ‘a new 
and more sympathetic appreciation of that 
poet’. 
With single-minded concentration Signor 
Vivante seeks to penetrate through poetry to 
the inner nature of reality. In his view all 
literary value is a philosophical achievement, 
so that ‘there is no trace of beauty which is not 
a reflection—and a discovery—of the intrinsic 
nature of inner being’. This aesthetical philo- 
sopher is certainly strong meat, but those who 
can follow him all, or even for a part of the 
way, should reap a reward. They may hope to 
discover ‘the distinction between an actual 
infinity, and a deeper infinity more directly 
depending on the primal character of self 
activity’. They may end by acquiring a closer 
insight into ‘the vital relation between form 
and infinity’. While following the author's 
endeavour to elucidate, immanently or trans 
cendentally, the problem of value, they may 
learn to distinguish ‘spirit from mental activity 
in general, not pragmatically, nor dogmati- 
cally, but as a mental activity itself, in the full 
display and depth of its freedom’. Above all, 
they may relish the spectacle of an austere and 
uncompromising gesture of defiance flung in 
the face of the materialistic creeds which are 
all too prevalent today. 

SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 
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The Writer’s Situation, and Other Essays. By 

Storm JAmMEson. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Asa past president of the P.E.N. Club, know- 
ing writers in many countries, Miss Jameson 
is well equipped to survey the present-day 
European literary scene. From these miscel- 
laneous essays on the writer’s responsibility, 
and on individual writers, which have appeared 
in various periodicals over the past ten years, 
it is clear that the landscape does not ex- 
hilarate her. In France she sees M. Sartre 
making his ‘brilliant statements of the human 
condition as it presents itself to a twentieth- 
century atheist’: preaching that despair which 
is, to Miss Jameson, the cardinal sin in a 
writer. Louis Aragon, she declares, has be- 
trayed his integrity as a poet to become a 
political marionette; and ‘no writer committed 
to a doctrine which assumes that man was 
made for the State, and not the State for man, 
is free to use his intellect and imagination on 
the greatest theme of all—and the greatest 
mystery: What is man? What is this human 
life?’ 

Here in England, observes Miss Jameson, 
H. G. Wells died despairing of mankind; and 
the end of the war marked no great new resur- 
gence in creative writing. W. H. Auden, since 
his departure for America, has shown intel- 
lectual and technical development without a 
corresponding spiritual growth. In the author’s 
view, only one living novelist has come forward 
with any profound answer to the most funda- 
mental question posed by our age to its artists: 
Can man survive? This is a Frenchman, 
M. André Malraux, whom Miss Jameson con- 
siders to be one of the few great contemporary 
writers. Among the poets she affirms that only 
Mr. Eliot has tried to chart that path through 
the darkness which leads out—in his own 
words—‘somewhere on the other side of 
despair’. Firmly and uncompromisingly she 
states her conviction that any writer today who 
‘concerns himself with anything less than the 
destiny of man on earth is simply amusing 
himself’; and that he should be able to tell us 
about that destiny ‘in such a way that we have 
the courage to live it, and gaily’. 

Perhaps, Miss Jameson suggests, it is no 
longer possible to create great literature. Never 
before has man had the power to bring history 
to a sudden and violent end; and the novelist, 
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‘if he is very alert, or highly sensitive, cannot 
make himself listen only to the human heart. 
Too much else distracts his attention. And that 
too much else is too much or too intractable to 
be pressed into a novel.’ Perhaps his only way 
now is Proust’s way: the re-creation of a world 
already past. 

This is hardly a cheering prospect. In spite 
of it, and of her acute awareness of the shadows 
over Europe, Miss Jameson does not relinquish 
hope: the hope she regained when she sensed 
such resilience of life springing from the 
charred and broken ruins of Warsaw. Yet one 
cannot help feeling, throughout this book, that 
her faith is a precarious one—an act of duty, 
rather than a positive conviction: held desper- 
ately against an ever-present sense of ‘our age 
running against us’, offering us ‘no warmth, no 
confidence, no promises, no future’. It is the 
outcry of a highly civilized and sensitive spirit 
against the collapse of values, the stupidity and 
cruelty of the contemporary world. In these 
deeply serious and searching essays Miss 
Jameson faces the possible worst squarely: 
believing in humanity’s capacity for endur- 
ance, and cherishing a high conception of the 
writer’s duty. But she shows a profound un- 
certainty of the answer to her own question: 
Can man survive? 

MARGARET WILLY 


Sappho. By LAWRENCE DurRELL. Faber. 10s. 6d, 

When poets turn to drama, they tend to em- 
phasize idea and explanation, rather than 
events, and thus lose their hope of successful 
stage production. It is dangerous, too, to at- 
tempt to write simultaneously for the fireside 
and the fauteuils, for what the eye enjoys may 
not please the ear. Mr. Durrell attempts a solu- 
tion by providing two dramas in one—a long 
poem for reading, which can easily be cut for 
the stage. He thus has the task of combining 
strict economy and forcefulness of words with 
an expansiveness of ideas and feeling. It cannot 
be completely successful all the time, any more 
than a long poem can be all poetry, but it suc- 
ceeds here for long enough to fulfil the author’s 
intention of marrying up pace, plot, and poetry. 

So little is known of Sappho herself that she 
can be made into almost any kind of dramatic 
figure that an author pleases. She appears here 
as a discontented, middle-aged bad housewife 
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whose children, she thinks, do not love her, a 
poetess unexcited by her popularity, cynical of 
religion, disappointed by love, a woman whose 
head is bowed with weariness, to whom 


The moment at the mirror is the worst of 
the day. 


She finds nothing to trust in, neither at one 
extreme her poetry’s simplicity and intense 
emotion, nor at the other her power, when 
political accident makes her virtually tyrant of 
Lesbos. This is not the material for a great 
tragic heroine, and the author seems more at 
home with his other characters, each of whom 
has convictions, and convincing reality. Sap- 
pho’s husband, Kreon, believes in estates, 
wealth, and political power. (‘Anyone can play 
the harp—who can make money?’) Diomedes 
the degenerate believes in wine and epigram, 
and justifies himself by being highly effective 
with both, providing a valuable debunking 
vein which is wisely used to preserve the play 
from preciousness. Minos, Sappho’s tutor, a 
balanced, cultivated scholar, knows that pa- 
tience, thought, and self-discipline preserve 
men from facile conclusions and thoughtless 
action, and is subtly employed to keep the 


REPRINTS AND 


WE have been pleased to receive the following 
reprints and new editions, all excellently 
printed and produced. My Favourite English 
Poems, Heinemann, 10s. 6d., a selection made 
‘by John Masefield from English poetry from 
Langland to Rossetti: ‘nothing so spreads the 
love of poetry’, writes Mr. Masefield, ‘as 
quotations made in thankfulness by admirers’. 
Selected Poems of Swinburne, Macmillan, 8s. 6d., 
with an admirable introduction by Edward 
Shanks. The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats, 
Macmillan, 15s.; the collection is made com- 
plete by the addition of A Full Moon in March 
(1935) and Last Poems (1940), and the text em- 
bodies the author’s final revision, Swinburne, 
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other characters from wayward thought and 
headstrong action. The most interesting duel 
of personalities is between the brothers Pitta. 
kos, a virile leader, man of war and action, an 
empire-builder to whom a lost battle means 
spiritual death, and Phaon who has chosen to 
live in humbleness and rags, on the fringe of 
life, in a cave alone on an unnamed island, who 
has felt the real secret of the universe and 
known it in the stars, the waves, and the rock. 
pools. The author resists the temptation to 
decide between them, as he wisely resists many 
other tempting side-tracks. His citizens are real 
people with many of our own problems, but 
Lesbos is not made to represent a miniature 
modern state. Historical probability is not 
jostled by a desire to moralize pointedly; a 
sensible balance is held throughout an eventful 
story. 

There is some slightness in construction, and 
occasional repetition, but the work, blessedly, 
needs no ‘interpretation’. No empty coterie 
will form round it. It says clearly what it means 
to say, and fulfils the object which the author 
is brave enough to state. It is unified and pur 
poseful, sincere and restrained. 

VERNON ROSETT 


NEW EDITIONS 


Selected Poems, Heinemann, 12s. 6d., arranged 
with an introduction, critical and biographical, 
by Humphrey Hare. Thomas Lovell Beddots, 
Plays and Poems, Routledge & Kegan Paul, The 
Muses’ Library, 12s. 6d., edited by H. W. 
Donner. The second edition of The Last Day 
of Hitler, Macmillan, 15s., to which the author, 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, has added a brilliant 
introduction containing new information comt 
to light since the first edition appeared. Lastly, 
a new sixth edition of The Truth about Publishing, 
by Sir Stanley Unwin, George Allen & Unwin, 
gs. 6d., an invaluable practical guide to all who 
practise authorship. 
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FIFTEEN years have passed since Miss Katha- 
rine Garvin captained an excellent team of 
scholars in a composite production entitled The 
Great Tudors. Now J. E. Morpurgo edits a not 
less admirable study, Life under the Tudors, filling 
in the background and spotlighting some of the 
supers who move inconspicuously yet not with- 
out significance across that crowded stage. The 
introductory essay by Christopher Morris packs 
into nineteen pages enough wit and wisdom to 
stuff out a whole book; J. C. Trewin’s chapter on 
the theatre could hardly be bettered; Douglas 
Grant handles Tudor poetry with a touch at 
once light and sure; and few of the other con- 
tributors fall below the high level set by these 
three, though David Piper’s omission to deal 
adequately with monumental effigies in his 
brief essay on Painting and Sculpture detracts 
from the value of that section of the work. 

That Queen Elizabeth, herself so apprecia- 
tive a patroness of plays and players, should 
have been ‘featured’ by various English drama- 
tists seems natural and proper, but few of us 
could be aware how often, or by whom, and with 
what measure of success the thing has been done 
until we had heard (or read) Dr. F. S. Boas’s 
1948 Howland lecture on Queen Elizabeth in 
Elizabethan and Later Drama. This lecture finely 
opens a sequence of Related Studies every one of 
which has its own peculiar interest; it shows 
how, between the Shakespeare-Fletcher Henry 
VIII and Clemence Dane’s Will Shakespeare, the 
name and image of Gloriana were frequently 
heard and seen upon the English stage. She 
stamped and stormed in melodrama, she defied 
the world (like Britannia in a farthingale) in 
more ambitious and poetical plays. 

One of the most attractive of the Related 
Studies deals with Queen Elizabeth and Edmund 
Tilney. He was Master of the Revels from 1579 
to 1610, and his will gives us charming glimpses 
of accumulated fine clothing and silver ‘Bowlles 
with covers’. Aspects of Shakespeare’s Reading 
should be studied in conjunction with Ovid and 
the Elizabethans, where Shakespeare’s debt to 
Golding’s translation of the Metamorphoses is so 
convincingly set forth. It would none the less be 
interesting to know where or how the poet 
arrived at the name of ‘Titania’. Ovid men- 
tions that epithet of Diana: Golding does not. 


With regard to Shakespeare’s presumed slight 
knowledge of Italian there is one piece of evi- 
dence uncited—namely, the analogies between 
the plot and action of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and two Italian works not at that time 
available in English translations, Fiorentino’s 
Il Pecorone and Staparola’s imitation of the 
same in Le Piacevoli Notti. Each of the remain- 
ing studies merits a full-page consideration, 
and the temptation to linger is very great; but 
the new book on Thomas Heywood from the 
same unwearying pen must not be fobbed off 
with a derhi-paragraph. 

We know that Heywood was a prolific and 
versatile writer: we probably remember that 
Charles Lamb called him a ‘prose Shake- 
speare’; the titles of his most popular plays, 
especially The Woman Killed by Kindness, come 
readily to the mind; but to many readers his 
powers and performances as a satirist, an epic- 
poet, a pamphleteer, and a philosopher must 
be very vaguely known, if at all. We may well 
be grateful to Dr. Boas, who not only puts in 
his thumb and pulls out a plum @ lusieurs 
reprises, but by sharing these plums with us 
saves us from the necessity of exercising our 
jaws upon such very large and indigestible pies 
as The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels and T'vva- 
xeiov or Nine Books of Various History Concerning 
Women. Many of the passages here quoted have 
never been reprinted since their first appear- 
ance, and for full measure we have some en- 
trancing illustrations. The winged being of the 
frontispiece, muscular and bland, would serve 
as a picture of Milton’s ‘affable Archangel’, 
while the saltatory fishes and contemplative 
conies recall the illuminated margin of a 
medieval manuscript. 

Dr. Boas does not accept Lamb’s verdict, 
with its implicit denial of any authentic poeti- 
cal quality in Heywood: and indeed few poets 
have more energetically upheld the honour of 
their craft: 


Poets are makers. Had great Homer pleased 
Penelope had been wanton, Helen chaste. 


How admirable, too, is the satirical portrait of 
the Puritan, with starched gait, set face, and 
invincible ignorance, anticipating by more than 
fifty years the morefamouscaricaturein Hudibras. 
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A group of his friends and colleagues has just 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. John Manning 
Booker, Professor of English in the University of 
North Carolina (1909-48), a volume of eight 
essays dealing with various aspects of Victor- 
ian literature. It is perhaps significant that 
the rugged figure of Thomas Carlyle should 
loom up three times, once in association 
with Herder’s Jdeen, once in connexion with 
Thomas Huxley, and once in an essay which 
propounds the theory that Locksley Hall derives 
at many points from Sartor Resartus. William 
Darby Templeman supports this theory with 
an imposing array of analogies and affinities: 
and it is certainly curious that Amy and 
Blumine should both have had hazel eyes, 
and that the hero of Locksley Hall should have 
been born, like Teufelsdréckh, in the ‘shining 
Orient’. Did the Sage ever perceive that he had 
been used as a ‘source’ by the ‘large-featured, 
dim-eyed, shaggy bearded’ Alfred? It would 
be interesting to know. The other essays deal 
ably with such subjects as Matthew Arnold’s 
Marguerite and Science in the Dramas of 
Henry Arthur James. 

A good new example of the ‘scrap-book’ type 
of compilation has been produced by G. F. 
Lamb in The English at School. In 192 pages of 
prose and verse he covers nearly a thousand 
years of history, beginning with the Colloguies 
of Alfric and concluding with R. A. Butler’s 
Message to the Education Authorities, 1944. English 
schoolmasters, like English schoolboys, have 
always had their full share of idiosyncrasy, and 
the constant interplay of light and shadow 
averts any danger of tedium. The extracts are 
also chosen with a bold hand. John Lydgate, 
Dean Colet, Thomas Elyot, Roger Ascham, 
Henry Peachum, Dr. Arnold, we see them 
waiting in the wings before the curtain goes 
up; but how refreshing it is to contemplate 
Winston Churchill on his arrival at Harrow 
illustrating Ascham’s dictum that ‘the best men 
when they be old were never commonly quick- 
est of wit when they were young’, and to find 
John Galsworthy proving himself ‘weak in 
composition’ at the same school. 

The British Council is to be congratulated 
upon its new venture, an annual English Mis- 
cellany, edited by Professor Mario Praz in asso- 
ciation with Ronald Bottrall and Edwin Muir. 
The aim is to collect critical opinion and re- 
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search from an international point of view, and 
to illustrate relations between England and the 
Continent ‘as exemplified both in the life and 
work of individuals and in the movement of 
ideas’. Seven of the fourteen essays are in Italian, 
six are in English, and one is in German. 
Jacob Hess shows us Lord Arundel in Rome, 
chasing ‘marbles’ in company with Inigo Jones 
and with the active co-operation of the Italian 
sculptor, Egidio Moretti; Lamberto Donati 
analyses the complicated and often exacer- 
bated relations between Dr. Johnson’s noble 
Irish friend, Lord Charlemont, and the well- 
known Venetian engraver, Piranesi; Edward 
Croft-Murray traces William Kent’s artistic 
labours in Rome, 1717-18; Willard B. Pope 
writes of the Masks of Keats, with especial 
reference to that made after death by a Roman 
modeller; Helen Darbishire contributes a 
haunting memory of Eleanora Duse; Nicolini 
Fausto cleverly discovers resemblances between 
the works of Vico and Hobbes, and suggests a 
fascinating vision of Lord Shaftesbury receiving 
the Italian philosopher in his library at Naples 
and drawing his attention to the Leviathan. 
We take leave of the Continent with H. W. 
Hausermann’s illustrated paper identifying, 
with the aid of maps and documents in the 
Geneva Public Library, the now-demolished 
house occupied by Shelley at Montalégre. The 
notes made by the Cavaliere Ippolito Pinde 
monte during a visit to England in 1790 provide 
amusing material for an article by Leopoldo 
Sandri. Unfortunately the Cavaliere, like 9 
many other travellers, tends to be verbos 


where we should have preferred him to bef 


laconic, and to shrink into the compass of a few 
lines when we should have liked him to spread 
himself freely. How gladly would we not barter 
his comments on the Royal Academy exhibition 
for a fuller account of the ball at Almack’s 
graced by the presence of il Principe di Gallo! 
The compilation of ‘a history of the origin 
and development of the pungent and colourful 
phrases we all use’ is an enterprise which might 
well daunt most historians. Happily for us, Dr. 
Charles Earle Funk was not unequal to it, and 
within the narrow compass of 202 pages he has 
in A Hog on Ice done much to make his com 
patriots comprehensible to us and—we venturt 
to hope—ourselves less incomprehensible to 
them. He has also provided the devotee of the 
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Recent Reading 


American film and the lover of the lighter sort 
of American literature with an invaluable 
glossary. No longer will they be beaten by such 
idioms as ‘I’m from Missouri’, ‘the whole kit 
and caboodle’, ‘to put one through a course of 
sprouts’. Metaphors drawn from the game of 
poker are not, however, complemented by any 
drawn from the game of golf, and the inquiring 
reader will be stymied if he looks for that parti- 
cular pungent phrase. The thumb-nail illustra- 
tions by Tom Funk are deliciously absurd. 

Mrs. Cust entitles her anthology A Tub of 
Gold Fishes, thereby suggesting the pensive 
Selima, the lofty vase, and the naiads of the 
stream; and she confesses that she has made 
‘a haphazard collection, which started in a 
small note-book to the sound of flying bombs’. 
Her modest hope that it has ‘points of origin- 
ality’ which may appeal to those who like her- 
self ‘joyfully welcome anything that provides 
pictures for the mind in the dark hours’ is 
abundantly realized. 

As Sir Ronald Storrs reminds us in the Intro- 
duction, the anthologist’s ‘other known work’ 
has long approved her ‘mistress as well as de- 
votee of the arts’. Readers of English have had 
some taste of her poetical quality, and as a 
sculptress she has won wide recognition both 
here and abroad. It is therefore with particular 
interest that we follow her through this some- 
how wild and haunting world of verbal loveli- 
ness into a sort of fourth dimensional state of 
being. We seem to float upon iris woof low over 
mountains and deserts, cataracts and lagoons, 
forests and gardens: the mermaids sing, the 
phoenix claps her wings, the unicorns come 


| down to drink. Many of these ‘gold fishes’ have 


been netted in modern or contemporary ponds: 
William Prokesch, Ruth Pitter, Negley Farson, 
Charles Morgan, and their compeers rub fins 
with Julian of Norwich, Sir John de Mande- 
ville, and Thomas Traherne. The present com- 
mentator has never come across any anthology 


Poetry 


Aan presumably puts his inmost soul into the 
writing of his poetry, so when he gives one his 
book to read he is laying bare his soul. Whether 
or not one enjoys the experience depends on 
whether one is stirred by the same things which 
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remotely resembling this one, but hazards a 
guess that most readers, having with leisurely 
delight followed its course to the close, will echo 
the avowal of John Keats quoted at the begin- 
ning: ‘I must confess even now a partiality for 
a handsome globe of gold fish.’ 

It was a happy thought to reprint in an 
abridged form under the title of A London 
Family Chronicle Mrs. M. Vivian Hughes’s auto- 
biographical reconstruction, A London Family, 
1870-1900, which appeared originally in three 
parts—1934-7. This chronicle has all the 
charm of du Maurier’s pictures in Punch. To 
read it is to step back into a world which young 
moderns might call ‘stuffy’ but their elders 
would describe as ‘snug’. Fathers and mothers 
as here depicted were not so very terrible, after 
all: nor were small boys and girls so perilously 
repressed as we had been led to believe. The 
chapter entitled ‘A Year at Cambridge’ gives 
an attractive picture of life in an almost em- 
bryonic training college with a staff of one and 
resident students to the number of seven. Yet 
even then psychology was rearing its alarming 
head, and Sully was conned by gaslight. 

D. M 
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stir him, or whether he is able to stir one with 
things which one has never thought about 
before. We have eleven of these téte-a-téte 
evenings before us at the moment, some of 
which will not detain us long, while others will 
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cause us to burn the midnight oil or even to see 
in the dawn. 

The first three poets will fill our evenings, 
not with their own chat, but with readings and 
quotations from their library shelves. Mr. Wong 
Man shows us round a library filled entirely 
with Chinese books. He has kindly provided 
translations of all the poems, which are printed 
in Chinese characters on the opposite pages. 
His book covers 3,000 years of culture, some 
of the earliest peasant-songs dating from the 
eighth century B.c. 

There is, for instance, an ‘Ancient Game 
Song’: 

Sunrise to work, 
Sunset to stop, 
Dig wells to drink, 
Till fields for crop: 
The King’s might to me what good O? 


and among the latest poems from the present 
war there is the delightful story of Big-Bag the 
deserter. 

Dr. Edith Sitwell shows us round her 
library on a winter evening—and what an 
exotic and recherché library it is! There are 
translations from Chinese here too, and from 
Japanese and Spanish and French—only she 
does not always translate the French, nor the 
old English either. She dips into Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud and Donne and Sir Thomas Browne, 
not to speak of Osbert and Sacheverell; the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seem to attract 
her specially, and she loves things that are 
queer and eerie. 

Mr. Pertwee, on the other hand, has chosen 
his library for verse-speakers, and there is 
nothing queer or eerie about it. It should 
provide a treasure-house, not only for the people 
for whom it is intended, but for the general 
reader as well, for in addition to a sufficient 
allowance of classics, it includes such up-to- 
date poets as John Betjemen, Roy Campbell, 
Virginia Graham, and Christopher Hassall. 
Until one has realized that the arrangement is 
alphabetical, it is a little disconcerting to find 
John Donne and Clifford Dyment cheek by 
jowl, and Wordsworth sitting next to Humbert 
Wolfe, but in this library with this librarian 
one would gladly spend the night, and many 
nights. 

We should have had to cross to the States to 
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spend an evening with Mr. Robert Lowell, but 
that he has thoughtfully come over to us ina 
volume of his poems specially selected by him 
for English readers. Mr. Lowell has been pub- 
lishing poetry in his own country since 1944, 
and had been awarded a Pulitzer Prize and a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Now we are allowed 
to sit with him in Concord or Dunbarton and 
listen to his chat, which presupposes a great 
deal of knowledge on the part of the listener, 
ranging from Rilke and Rimbaud to Cobbett, 
quoting from the Bible and the Classics, talking 
familiarly of Napoleon and Charles the Fifth 
and King Philip. In The Death of the Sheriff, for 
instance, he carries us without more explana 
tion than a Latin quotation, to ‘the yellow 
farm’ where the undertaker is calling for the 
Sheriff’s body: 


The whiskey circulates, until I smash 
The candelabrum from the mantel’s top, 
And scorch Poseidon on the panel where 
He forks the blocks of Troy into the air. 
A chipmunk shucks the strychnine in a 
cup; 
The popping pine-cones flash 
Like shore-bait on his face in oils. My bile 
Rises, and beads of perspiration swell 
To flies and splash the Parmachenie Belle 
That I am scraping with my uncle’s file. 


There was also a dead soldier, in another poem: 
‘Two angels fought with bill-hooks for his soul.’ 
We should like to meet Mr. Lowell again. 

Mr. Strachan also expects us to know a good 
deal: Pascal, Picasso, Alceste, Hudson, Her 
mione, Gerard Manley Hopkins, all figure in 
his talk without introduction or notes, and if 
we were to venture to ask any questions, we 
should lay ourselves open to the retort: “Your 
ignorance cramps my conversation.’ 

Mr. Meyerstein spends his evening playing 
us sonatas and quartets: his thought spins itself 
into music which he writes down not in notes 
but in words, designed not for singing but for 


speaking: 


I took my chance and nursed in France; 
The Great Advance killed first romance; 
But now safe home, 
And free to roam, 
I’m really in love with a flying-man. 
He’s lived through hell, he dances well, 
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but Has yarns to tell, and he can sell 

16 Anything. Fell? Of course I fell. 

him Clear as a bell, his voice pell-mell 

ub. Sent each little doubt of my sighing man: 

044, ‘If I but knew, O Destiny, your clue, I 

nda would re-stew all this vile brew 

wed Of Wars. 

and My heart’s pierced through; I am in love 

reat with you. Give me my cue; what shall 

ner, I do? 

bett, I’m yours.’ 

— Mr. Hugo Manning is a poet whom we have 

F for met before. His new poetic sequence contains 

anil such widely differing subject-matter as a dia- 

Tow}, gue between Atahualpa and History, and the 

- the grim story of Big Bill Dusk, but the sections of 
the poem have no titles, and the shots fly by 
like a film without captions. His book is beauti- 
fully produced. 

top, So also, but in a different style, is the fourth, 


e and much enlarged, edition of Mr. Hedley 
. Lucas’s Homage to Cheshire: in bold print, one 
in a 


poem to a page, on thicker paper than we have 
seen for years, it makes a stout volume with 
between 200 and 300 poems on every aspect 
; bile of Cheshire life in town and country. It is like 


the sketch-book carried in the pocket of an 
artist with a ready pencil, and it will be of 
interest to all lovers of the county to spend an 
evening in Mr. Lucas’s company. Mr. Lees is 
a sketchman too, but his sketches will hardly 
take a whole evening to look through, for his 
little book contains only fifteen very short 
poems. The same holds for Mr. Wilfred Row- 
land Childe whose The Blesséd Pastures combine 
a feeling for landscape with considerable reli- 
gious fervour. 

With the last of our poets, William Bell, we 
shall indeed spend our evening in imagination 
only, for he was killed while climbing the Mat- 
terhorn at the age of twenty-four. Selections 
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have been made from his manuscript poems by 
his friend, Mr. John Heath-Stubbs, for he had 
published very little during his lifetime. His 
poems are remarkable for two things: their 
technical excellence and his obsession with 
mountains—his vacations had been devoted to 
climbing, and he had had a serious fall four 
years before his death. We need not therefore 
regard as a prophecy his poignant poem On a 
Dying Boy although it begins ‘Oh leave his body 
broken on the rocks’, and the last stanza runs: 


And watch even his enemies forget him, 

the skies forget his sobs, the rocks his blood: 

and think how neither rock nor sky dared let 
him 

grow old enough for evil or for good; 

and then forget him too. Even if we could 

bring back the flower that’s fallen from the 
bough, 

bring back the flower that never left the bud, 

there’s nothing we can do to help him now. 

C. B. 
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Peasants Dancing 


ASTURTIUM alight on white walls and timbers, 
Geranium-flame on the noon; 
And girls’ soft singing, the ringing of cow-bells, 
Hide sleek as velvet and udders swinging 


Summer-rich and serene, 


The lap of the lake and the tang of pine-wood 
Are good; for the night comes soon, 


When the hay-shocks stand between peaks and water 
Like spectres under the moon; 
And the barefoot urchin perched there in the apples, 
And girls with their bright hair braided, and faces 
Like peaches flushed by the sun, 

Shall be bent as that gnarled old man who shuffles 
The dusty road; shall be plump grandmothers 

With weathered and wrinkled skin, 

And at last, no more than a white bone, mingled 
With mountain and pine and stone. 


So, when the sun goes in: 


Whirl to the waltz, skirts swirling and belling, 


Apple and tart red wine 


The comrades of laughter; giddily reeling, 

Billowing scarlet and blue, breasts swelling, 

Dance till the moon is down. 

Then after the clapping, thigh-slapping and leaping, 


Softly on the guitar 


Pluck out a song, like clear water welling, 
Lulling and mellow as summer, telling 

Of love or some distant war, 

Till snows are flushed with the rose of sunrise, 
The blue of the sky flows back to the flowers— 
Then sing with the morning star. 


MARGARET WILLY 


English in the Classroom 


PROBABLY most English teachers would agree 
that the teaching of poetry presents greater 
difficulties than any other part of their work, 
and all would welcome expert discussion of the 
subject. In Poetry and the Teacher T. W. Sussams 
sums up the results of his considerable experi- 
ence, clarifies principles, and suggests appro- 


priate methods. He begins by frankly acknow- 
ledging that the poetry lesson is not popular 
with children. (Those who are interested in the 
precise degree of its unpopularity with (a) boys, 
(b) girls of different ages and intelligence will 
find the evidence set out statistically in a rather 
forbidding section based on research in the 
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approved academic manner.) He proceeds to 
recommend a number of ways of overcoming 
this dislike, and in doing so displays a refreshing 
resistance to traditionalism and cant. He has 
extremely sensible things to say about the 
kinds of poetry that should be offered to pupils 
at various stages, about the desirability of intro- 
ducing difficult or ‘great’ poetry to immature 
minds, and about the value of learning poetry 
by heart. He makes fully justified criticisms of 
the unsuitability and purposelessness of the 
common run of school verse anthologies, 

Mr. Sussams would certainly not approve of 
J. D. Bevington’s anthology—The Charm of 
Poetry. This includes a wide variety of verse of 
different periods, the poems or extracts being 
linked by a running critical and explanatory 
commentary. As with so many anthologies, it is 
impossible to tell for what type of pupil or for 
what age-group the book is intended. The 
poems are selected, not because they are likely 
to interest a particular class of boys or girls, 
but because they illustrate certain technical 
principles and fit into a not very logical scheme 
of arrangement. 

While Mr. Sussams’s remarks on the poetry 
lesson are general in their application, he is 
addressing especially teachers in junior schools 
and secondary modern schools. Teachers of 
advanced classes who desire advice and guid- 
ance in handling poetry will find it in Poetry in 
the Sixth Form, compiled by the Society for 
Teachers of English. General principles of the 
appreciation and criticism of poetry are illus- 
trated in a number of specimen lessons. 

Recent volumes of literature for school use 
include a welcome further selection of Sherlock 
Holmes stories. In this edition coming from 
John Murray, however, one may disapprove of 
the inclusion in the notes of the meanings of 
ordinary words, which the pupils should look 
up for themselves in the dictionary. In Nelson’s 
Teaching of English Series a fresh area of one- 
act drama for schools is explored in Nine 
Western Plays by Robert Finch, an American 
dramatist who has actually experienced life in 
the Western States. Another addition to this 
sries is an abridgement of Elizabeth Goudge’s 
A City of Bells. Sea Voyages of Exploration is 
an interesting new volume in Macmillan’s 
Scholar’s Library. 

The stream of English text-books of conven- 
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tional type shows no sign of diminishing. Of 
recent examples A. R. Moon’s An English Har- 
vest should be mentioned. This is a workman- 
like volume giving sound treatment of the 
topics usually required in the Fifth Form. 

J. W. Marriott has never been content with 
the conventional approach. His new four-year 
course—Islands of Literature—is based on an 
entirely original idea. The material in each 
‘year’ is related to a well-known book: in the 
first it is Robinson Crusoe; in the second The 
Tempest; in the third The Admirable Crichton; in 
the fourth Utopia. Talks about these books—all 
dealing with people on an island—are used as 
the starting-point for discussion of many aspects 
of social life. Each lesson contains oral and 
written exercises and questions requiring 
search for information. The course should 
appeal to the more intelligent classes in second- 
ary modern schools. 

Another original book—of advanced char- 
acter—is R. D. Thomson’s Man in Society, which 
uses the English lesson in the upper forms of the 
Grammar School as a means to social aware- 
ness and good citizenship. The author provides 
material and suggestions for written work and 
oral discussion on an extensive range of topics 
—the British Character, the Arts, the Art of 
Living, Democracy, Science in the Modern 
World. Since he attempts to cover so wide a 
field, his choice of particular topics is inevitably 
rather arbitrary. In the hands of a capable 
teacher, however, the book should provide 
excellent stimulus for the discussion of impor- 
tant questions. 

The National Book League and the Cam- 
bridge University Press are to be congratulated 
on Four to Fourteen, a classified and annotated 
list of books for children compiled by Kathleen 
Lines. Not only is the subject-matter of the 
book admirably arranged and presented, but 
the typography and the decorations by Harold 
Jones are a delight. The publishers’ claim that 
this volume will prove invaluable to both 
teachers and parents may be fully endorsed. 

The two latest additions to Macmillan’s 
‘Scholar’s Library’ are Adventure Sought and 
Unsought, a captivating anthology of prose 
narratives compiled by Mrs. P. D. Cummins, 
which includes a number of adventures in the 
recent war, and an edition of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Part I, to which Mr. J. J. 
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Murphy, the editor, contributes an original 
introduction dealing fully with the history of 
the book from its first appearance to its recent 
adaptations for stage and radio. Another inter- 
esting introduction is that by Professor W. S. 
Mackie to his selection of Thirty Poems by 
Robert Browning, which is well worth the 
attention of all Browning readers. 
M. ALDERTON PINK 
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The Poet Wordsworth. By HELEN DARBISHIRE. 
The Clark Lectures, Cambridge, 1949. Cum- 
berlege. 7s. 6d. 

The Quest for Proust. By ANDR& Maurots. Trans. 
from the French by Gerard Hopkins. Cape. 
18s. 

The Re-interpretation of Victorian Literature. Ed. by 
Joseru E. Baxer. Cumberlege (Princeton). 


245. 
-The Romantic Imagination. By‘\C. M. Bowra. 


Cumberlege. 18s. 

The Symbolist Aesthetic in France, 1885-1895. By 
A. G. Lexmann. Blackwell. 25s. 

The Writer’s Situation, and Other Essays. By StoRM 
Jameson. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Themes and Variations. By Autpous Hux ey. 
Chatto. 125. 6d. 

Thomas Hardy. The Novels and Stories. By 
ALBERT J. GUERARD. Cumberlege (Harvard). 


155. 

Thomas Heywood. By F. S. Boas. Williams & 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

Tolstoy and China. By Derx Boppg. Cumber- 
lege (Princeton). 16s. 
Tribute to Wordsworth. Ed. by Mure, SPARK 
and Derek STANFORD. Wingate. 125. 6d. 
Where Angels Pass. By Dantet-Rops. Essays 
on Rilke, Emily Bronté, Kafka, Hélder- 
lin, &c. Trans. from the French. Cassell. 
gs. 6d. 

Wordsworth. A Tribute. By GzoRGE MALLaBy. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Young Hamlet. By Apo.puus A. Jack. Aberdeen 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Correspondence 
‘NEW LIGHT ON WILLIAM COWPER’ 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

I read with interest Mr. Bernard Martin’s 
article in your Summer Number. Was not the 
title, however, somewhat misleading? Because 
thirty-two letters addressed to the poet by his 
friend John Newton were recently released from 


obscurity, and because six of them (having 
been bought by the British Museum) are now 
open to public scrutiny, Mr. Martin claimed 
that they threw ‘New Light on William 
Cowper’. 

Mr. Martin’s real point was that these letters 
shed fresh light not so much on Cowper him- 
self as on Newton. He was rightly anxious to 
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defend Newton from the charge—perpetuated 
by one biographer and critic of the poet after 
another—of having been Cowper’s bad angel. 
‘These six letters’, he said, ‘are insufficient to 
convey anything like a full idea of Newton’s 
character or the quality of his friendship; but 
they will serve to correct a few errors.’ 

In fact, of course, the half-dozen letters 
merely confirm with new detail the abundant 
evidence previously available. In particular 
they endorse the portrait and impression of 
Newton given at length in my book William 
Cowper and the Eighteenth Century, which, origin- 
ally published in 1935, has recently appeared in 
a new edition here and in America. In this 
book I did not claim to have made any funda- 
mental discovery. The prevailing theory that 
Newton’s influence on Cowper was baleful had 
long ago found isolated opponents such as 
Augustine Birrell and Clement Shorter. But 
my book was the first in which the issue was 
squarely faced and the facts fully marshalled. 

When I embarked on the task, I shared the 
conventional prejudice of Cowper-lovers against 
Newton: a prejudice the more remarkable and 
the more culpable because, after all, Newton 
was not merely the friend of Cowper, but a 
great and famous figure in his own right, whom 
the Church and general historians—including 
Lecky the rationalist—are unanimous in recog- 
nizing as a man not merely broader than his 
lightly held Calvinistic creed, but of excep- 
tional grace no less than strength of character. 
Wesley, the arch-foe of Calvinism, loved New- 
ton, who, he said, had taught him that ‘pre- 
destination’ could be held as a ‘mere opinion’ 
by one who so generously belied its tenets. How 
often Newton did belie his ‘mere opinion’ is 
manifest alike in his prose works, his table talk, 
his letters, and his hymns. In their ‘Olney’ 
collection both Newton and Cowper wrote a 
number of hymns that, outsoaring their formal 
faith, became—and remain—universal; but 
far more of Newton’s than of Cowper’s pass 
that test. 

I found that the legend of Newton’s harmful 
‘dominance’ over Cowper simply would not 
fit the characters of the two men or survive 
a close study of data and dates. The crowning 
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proof was the fact, which emerged with crys 
clarity, that, long before he encountered N 
ton, the poet himself was a much stricter Cal 
vinist than Newton ever was. Cowper, whebiej 
Newton first met him at Olney in 1767, 
already a Calvinist of the most rigid i 
The Cowper whom Newton left thirteen yeah; 
later, when he moved to London, was the m 
who was soon to write the moral satires an 
The Task. Mrs. Unwin may have set ¢ 
match to the one and Lady Austen to the otheg, 
Cowper always needed outside impetus. 3 
the fire in his heart and imagination was ne 
well laid; and in that essential preparatic 
Newton, by his broadening and liberatin 
friendship, had played a primary part. 

I have no space here to summarize 
evidence, which has been contradicted by n 
critic who has really come to terms with i 
Several reviewers, ignoring the argument, ma 
my book a pretext for themselves repeating th 
old nonsense about Newton. The majorit 
showed a generous readiness to change pr 
conceived ideas; and among their number 
the late Dr. George Sampson. Anyone 
likes to turn up the reference to Cowper an 
Newton in the first (1941) edition of the 
cise Cambridge History of English Literature, a 
then to read the passage as altered in th 
second (1949) edition, will see how amply a1 
graciously Dr. Sampson, with the kind conser 
of the publishers, made amends for the origi 
error. I understand that similar revision | 
likely in the larger Cambridge History of Engli 
Literature when a new edition appears. 

Here is pleasing testimony that, howevd 
tardily, it is possible for truth to overtake mi 
representation. The vindication of Newton h 
now gone further than Mr. Martin seems t 
think. I am glad, however, that he puts in 
separate word for Mrs. Newton. The Ne 
marriage was singularly happy, and thoug 
Mary Newton’s presence is constantly felt i 
the records and letters, Mr. Martin right 
suggests that she has received less explicit recog 
nition than she deserves. 

Yours very truly, 
GILBERT THOMH 


ni 


Teignmouth, South Devon. 




















aALTHOUGH competitors were left to choose 
heir own subjects and were only asked to ex- 
ess them in heroic couplets, nevertheless to 
in the prize the subject chosen should be one 
uitable to be treated in this metre. Such airy 
ifles as moths and samplers seem more suited 
) triolet or rondeau than to rhyming penta- 
weters. Some competitors lost marks on this 
fore, others because although their subject- 
bimatter was suitable they failed to keep strictly 
pthe iambic pentameter ; others again through 
of study of the recognized models, allowed 


Poetry Competition 


the sense to spill over from one couplet into 
another, whereas each should be complete in 
itself. We award the prize to Miss Carla Lanyon 
Lanyon for the poem printed below, and should 
like to mention also Mrs. McWilliam’s The 
House of Pope, and Mr. W. H. Boore’s War 
Graves. 

For the Spring Competition members are 
invited to send what they consider the worst 
lines of poetry, not exceeding 12, by a poet no 
longer in copyright. Entries to reach the Editor 
by January 4. 


Postscript to Festival 


N ancient city is alone again 
A With midnight and the Winter and sea rain; 
The crowds have gone but all their to and fro 
Has moved the settled dust of long ago, 
And pipes are silent now whose crying stirred 
A host of ghosts for songs they once had heard; 
And flood-light on the grey stone, beam by beam 
Has searched and woken every creviced dream, 
So now, down from the castle hill is sped 
A mute procession of historic dead. 
Mary, with all her Maries, smiles to find 
Irascible old Knox a step behind 
Hobbling on two sticks from St. Giles, and then 
Lord Darnley’s basket son, the least of men. 
How silently the Bonnie Princeling goes 
With Hamilton and Huntly and Montrose, 
While Walter Scott has left his sculptured seat 
To find his way through darkened Princes Street, 
A calm, dour man, all unsurprised to see 
A railway station christened Waverley. 
—Poets and Kings and Chieftains going by, 
Friend close to foe between grey masonry, 
That time when all the wicked and the good 
Move down the Royal Mile to Holyrood.— 
Lastly there come those men who name on name 
Are entered in the two-fold books of fame, 
The dead of Flanders, marching side by side 
With their coequal martyred sons who died 
In desert or in jungle. The sea rain 
Is pregnant with the thud of guns again. 


CARLA LANYON LANYON 

















Association Notes 


Members are reminded that the 1951 subscrip- 
tions are due on 1 January next. Those who do 
not already pay their subscription by a 
Banker’s Order are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary who will be pleased to send 
them the order form that applies to their 
particular membership. 


Members are again asked if they will be good 
enough to return to the Secretary any early 
numbers of the Association’s publications, 
especially of Essays and Studies, and The Year’s 
Work in English Studies, many volumes of which 
are now out of print. These are of great value 
for supplying to Libraries and other institu- 
tions wishing to complete their series. 


Essays and Studies, 1950, was published by 
John Murray during October and has been 
distributed to subscribing members. If any 


Proceedings 


copy has not been received, will member 
please communicate with the Secretary. 


The attention of members is drawn to the 
revised edition of the Association’s Pamphlet 
No. 21, English Literature in Schools, and to the 
1950 Presidential Address, The English Laugh 
by Sir Alan Herbert. Copies of these, and other 
Pamphlets, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary at the reduced price to members of 2s. 14, 


including postage. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1951 
Spring number of ‘English’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach 
him not later than Thursday, 11 Fanuary. Contribu 
tors should state if they are members of the Associa 
tion, and a stamped addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. 


of Branches 


Cardiff 
Hon. Secretary: M. H. Brinn 


Winter programme, 1950-1. Lecturers: 
Mr. D. P. Michael. 


Mr. George Thomas. 


Mr. Glyn Jones. Mr. J. D. Powell. 
Edinburgh 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. ROBERT CROMARTY 
Programme, 1950 ‘Some Doctors in Literature’, Dr. W. N. 


‘Scientific Antithesis’, Sheriff John Cameron. 


Boog Watson. 
‘American English’, Prof. Angus MacIntosh. 


North-West Kent Branch 
Hon. Secretary: Miss D. R. Bei 


Programme, 1950 
‘The Child in Poetry’, Miss D. M. Stuart. 


‘The Devil in Poetry’, Miss Simpson. 
Poetry Readings and Discussions. 


| Leeds 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. L. Epmonps 


Programme, 1949-50 


‘The Four Quartets’, Prof. L. C. Knight. 


‘Spelling Reform’, Mr. P. A. D. MacCarthy. 
‘Wuthering Heights’, Dr. A. C. Kettle. 


‘The Country Wife’, Mr. H. S. Pickering. 
Annual Dinner: Guest of honour, Mr. John 
Lehmann. 
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Programme, 1950: 
‘Lost Bearings in Poetry’, Mr. Bob Gregson. 


Programme, 1950-1. 
‘John Masefield’, Mr. J. C. Trewin. 


Reardon. 
‘Tom Jones’, The Baroness de Neufville. 


€, 1950-1. 


man. 
‘Writing for the Press’, Mr. Gordon Sewell. 
‘The Descent from F6’, Mr. Norman Callan. 


Programme, 1949-50 
‘What makes a Great Poem’, Mr. M. H. 


Swabey. 


Programme, 1949-50 
‘The Aesthetics of Galsworthy’, Mr. P. C. 
Gupta. 


Programme, 1950 
‘Browsing among South African Books’, 
Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd. 
‘Historical Background of the Victorian Age’, 
Prof. H. J. Chapman. 
‘Art of the Victorian Age’, Prof. A. Winter- 
Moore. 
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Manchester 
Hon. Secretary: Miss O. I. Vat 


‘The Speaking of Verse’, Mrs. Barbara 


‘A Re-reading of Thackeray’, Rev. B. M. G. 


‘L’Allegro and Il Penseroso’, Mr. J. B. Leish- 
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Claypole and Northern Voices Verse 
Speaking Choir. 

‘Literature and Philosophy’, Mr. G. N. 
Whitfeld. 


Plymouth 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. SypNEY TAYLOR 


‘Books on the Table’, Prebendary F. G. 
Green. ; 

‘Shakespeare’s Children’, Mr. H. Johnson. 

‘The Poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson’, 
Mr. B. H. Garnone-Williams. 

‘The Art of the Novel’, Mr. L. A. G. Strong. 


Southampton 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. G. RoBERtTs 


‘Shakespeare and the Maddermarket 
Theatre’, Mr. W. Nugent Monck. 

‘Specimens of Poetry’, Prof. Geoffrey Tillot- 
son. 

‘The Detective in the Library’, Mr. Walter 
Oakshott. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Alexandria 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. J. DANIEL 


‘Charles Reade’, Professor K. N. Colvile. 
‘Six Weeks in the U.S.A.’, Col. Ahmed 
Taber Bey. 


Allahabad 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. Y. SAHAI 


‘Creative Imagination’, Dr. L. R. Phillips. 


Fort Hare, South Africa 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. N. BRown 


‘Carlyle’, Rev. F. H. Brabant. 

‘Nature in Burns and Wordsworth’, Rev. 
Dr. J. Bruce-Gardiner. 

‘Trollope’s Political Novels’, 
Roberts. 


Prof. M. 
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Queensland 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. E. H. Fuunt 
Programme, 1949-50 Reading of play, The Fire and the Snow, 
‘The Decline of the Short Story’, Mr. Firmin arranged by Miss M. Collins. 
Mackinnon. Discussion of Prose Books set for the Senior 
Commentary-reading on ‘Christopher Mar- Public Examination, led by Mr. A. K 
lowe, the Man and the Dramatist’, Mr. Thomson. 
E. H. Flint. 
Sydney 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. M. BuTTERLEY 
Programme, 1949 _.. ‘My Tongue-tied Muse’, Mr. F. T. Macart- 
‘The Australian Novel in 1948’, Mr. Colin ney. 
Roderick. ‘Notes from a Dominie’s Diary’, Mr. A. M, 
‘Shaw Neilson’, Mr. R. G. Howarth. Ginges. 
‘George Moore’, Mr. J. A. Meagher. ‘Pindar’, Prof. A. D. Trendall. 
‘Drama and the School’, Mr. L. F. Keller. ‘Louis Aragon’, Miss Judith Gollan. 
‘Critics’ English’, Mr. H. M. Storey. ‘Standards in Poetry’, Mr. A. E. Melville. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and an ordinary sub- 
scription of 15s. paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s 
magazine ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or, with Essays and Studies, New 
Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £1. 10s., and is due on the 1st January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch, but is usually 15s. or £1. 10s. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
15s. or £1. 10s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Vol. VII, No. 42 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAILURE AND ACHIEVEMENT Peter land 
BURTON THE ANATOMIST E. L. 

A SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER G. F. Lamb 
THE PATRONAGE OF LETTERS UNDER ELIZABETH AND JAMES I P. Thomson 
SWINBURNE, TOLSTOY, AND KING LEAR Roy Walker 

POEMS 
R. C. a ° pr Esdaile I. Sutherland Groom 
Geoffrey Johnson Gerald Lawrence Audrey de Roemer 
Raymond Tong Margaret Willy 

DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS OBITUARY 
ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION SELECTED BOOKS 


Contents of Vol. VIII, No. 43 


ENGLISH TEACHING TO-DAY R. H. Charles, C.B.E. 
LYTTON STRACHEY—DRAMATIC CRITIC Guy Boas 
‘BEAMS OF BLOOD’ Elizabeth Sewell 
WORDSWORTH’S WELSH FRIEND T. H. Bowen 
DESERT POETRY James Walker 
POEMS 
Alfred Noyes Lord Cottesloe Ashley Dukes 
John Blanford I. Sutherland Groom Raymond Garlick 
Sydney Tremayne 
REVIEWS 
DRAMATIC NOTES RECENT READING 
Contents of Vol. VIII, No. 44 
PUBLIC TASTE IN THE CINEMA Sir Sidney Harris, C.B., C.V.O. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF EZRA POUND Robert A. Hume 
NEW LIGHT ON WILLIAM COWPER Bernard Martin 


THE PARADOXES OF POETRY Gordon Symes 
A BIBLE STORY Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 
WORDSWORTH AND CONSTABLE D. S. Bland 
_ POEMS 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton Walter De La Mare Sydney Tremayne 
and others 
REVIEWS 
V. H. Blackman D. M. Low Sir Philip Magnus 
H. V. Routh 
and others 
DRAMATIC NOTES S. R. Littlewood 
RECENT READING Dorothy Margaret Stuart 











for the Secondary School 


PHILIPS’ BOOKS OF VERSE AND PROSE BY W. J. GLOVER 
THIS SCEPTRED ISLE 


Three separate books into which a well-known anthologist has gathered collections of 
notable writings and sayings in verse and prose, together creating word-pictures of all that 
is meant by Britain and the British. 

All three books have the same theme. They open in praise of Britain and her Freedom, 
and follow in praise of Famous Men; then come descriptions of notable events in History 
and pictures of Nature. Examples of British wit and humour follow, with some notable 
Letters and Words of Wisdom, including excerpts from the Bible. Each book is, indeed, 
a store of fine English. Paper covers. 684 inches. Book I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d. 
Limp cloth, 6d. extra. Book III to follow. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 


A series of three books of poetry containing works by the great poets and dramatists of past 
and present. With wise discretion Mr. Glover has selected poems—narrative, lyric, dramatic, 
satirical—for their worthiness and appeal to children when dramatized. Each is a veritable 
treasury of fine English. 

Selections from modern verse, from older verse, from Shakespeare, from humorous verse, 
from ballads, and from the Bible are contained in each book. Suggestions on dramatization 
for individual and group presentation have been made by the Editor, together with notes 
on metre and rhythm. Mr. Alfred Noyes has himself provided many additional notes. 
Books I and II, 53 x8} inches. Paper covers, 4s. 6d. each. Book III to follow. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED °2 54227 STREET 
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FREDERICK S. BOAS 


LL.D., D.Litt., F.R.S.L. 


DAVIES’S successful Indi- 
vidual Tuition for Civil Service, 
degree, professional and school exam- 
inations, also Secretarial Training 
courses for graduates and older 
students at 2 ADDISON ROAD, W.14. 
PARK 4465. Special junior depart- 
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WESTERN 6564. 
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